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Every Piece 
Is a Work of Art 





The clearness, brilliancy, perfection of cut- 
ting and beauty of design for which 
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is justly celebrated, has made it the standard. 
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The leading dealer in each city sells it. 


Booklet ‘‘Things Beautiful” sent on request 
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DICKENS IN HIS BOOKS. 101 


that only “ metropoles ” can now was a sort of Little Bethel, while his 
[It is evident that Tracy Tupman schoolmaster, Giles, was a minister 

have been given a lady’s room. the Baptist persuasion. His mother, lik 

(mong the notabilities of the place Mrs. Weller, no doubt fell under the in 

ld and stout widow, of small fluence of these people, and it is likely 

hut wealthy, who dressed herself that greasy, rum-drinking men, like the 

tire and a profusion of jewels. Shepherd, frequented her house. Though 

is followed assiduously by one at Mrs. Dickens was openly drawn in Mrs. 

the officers of the garrison. Her Nickleby, she might figure again as Mrs 

; “Budeer.” Such was the Weller, so far at least as regards de 

reputed wealth that she could votion to her pastors. All the incidents 

er her absurd fashion without deseribed must have been noted by her 

ridicule “bobbing about ”"— boy at Chatham. But many years later 

strangers even got themselves in- he gave vent to a bitter complaint, b 

by an M.C. of the ball. For wailing all that he had suffered, and 

like Bath, had its M. C.. no how he was forced to meetings and ser 

the dancing-master of the place, vices. “I was,” he says, “dragged by 


ik his office quite seriously. the hair of my head, as one may say, 
Mr. Jingle, a gentleman of actual taken to hear too many _ [preachers]. 


from London, had contended On summer evenings, when every flower 


charms. And was not Mr. Tup- and tree and bird might have better 
f the “ Pickwick Club” one of her addressed my young soft heart, I have 
It was all very flattering to been caught in the palm of a female hand 
heart, but, curiously enough, by the crown and have been violentls 

ns out to be a part of Dickens’s scrubbed from the neck to the roots of 
family history. the hair as a purification for the temple, 
lickens’s mother was Miss Barrow, and have then been hurried off to be 
father had been in the navy. Her- steamed like a potato in the hated breath 
had married a Lieutenant Allen, of the powerful Boanerges Boiler and 
being left a widow, she had come to his congregation. I have been baled out 
n Chatham. Here she had attracted of the place of meeting at the conelu- 
morous attentions of an army sur- sion and ecatechised respecting his fifthly, 
quartered there, whose name was his sixthly, and his seventhly. Time was 
er—-so it sounded, though spelt when I was carried off to platform as- 
while in Pickwick he became semblages. I have sat under Boanerges 

Wnt er.” He had been married and when he has specifically addressed him- 
mn, a great friend and ally of the self to us—us the infants—and I hear 
bringing him to the theatre, and his lumbering jocularity, and I behold 


ng him to get up theatricals in the his big round face, and I look up at the 
r’s juarters. inside of his outstretched coat sleeve, as 
Thus in the first chapters of his first if it were a telescope, and I hate him 
us work our author introduces his with a mortal hatred for two hours.” 
relatives. The army doctor and his There is a tinge of sadness, indeed in 
ife were soon ordered to Ireland, the Pickwickian description of the old 
ng with them a servant named Bomey town of Rochester. The author, at the 
the Dickens household. a name Boz time of writing, in the gloom and stress 
n Nickleby. This was Dickens’s of London life, was no doubt recalling 
if conveniently registering family the happy days spent in the place, when 
ections and feelings. he would wander into the enclosure by 
It is not difficult to discover how Rochester Bridge and gaze up and -down 
kens attained so deeply ingrained a the river. He may have been also, like 
like of ranting and ranters, which the “dismal Jemmy,” ruefully contem- 
lenouneed in Stiggins and his fol- plating his sad prospects—an improvi 
rs. This antipathy is shown in the dent f: 
st hostile fashion, and clearly came the poor chances of anything ever being 
mm one who had suffered keenly. Next done to put him forward in life. The 
r to the house in St. Mary’s Terrace strange fancies of “dismal Jemmy” are 
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ather struggling with debt, with 
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DICKENS IN 


“ ducks "—as they donned them by 
lation atter May. No one has a 
now of seeing these displays, vet 
used to be quite common. It was 
usual method of celebrating a festi- 
Dickens certainly overestimates the 
n, for he says that in the “ sham 
one side consisted of six regi- 

ts, which implied as many on the 


} 


sing side. It would have been im- 


ble for Chatham to tind acecommoda- 
for so many. More extraordinary 
this huge army was under the com- 
nd of a ecolonel—Colonel Bulder. This 
1 officer went through many evolu- 
ns, earacoling his horse, shouting, 
aring. Everything now is done in 
more gentlemanly fashion. 
his power of acute observation in a 
child—Dickens at this time was 
ver eleven years old mayv be il- 
ited by one other instance. The 
ch by the side of Fort Pitt seemed 
to fight a duel, 
» one who has 


Winkle, who was going 
1 colossal grave. yy 
the original or its picture no com- 

son could be more appropriate. It 

lear that the likeness struck the au- 
hen a child, and was recalled later 

Pickwick. 

The “ Manor Farm” Christmas scenes, 

4 re reminiscences of these early ex- 

ences. The Wardles were certainly 
rthy country folks of his acquaintance, 
held their revels in an old mansion 

t which he was bidden. That rather 

rkable burst of his about lost and 
ne Christmas festivals points to this: 

‘Tow many old reeollections and how 

dormant sympathies does Christ- 
as-time awaken! We write these words 
many miles distant from the spot 

t which vear after year we met on that 

1 merry and joyous circle. Happy, 
happy Christmas that can win us back 

t the delusion of our childish days.” 

He is clearly thinking of his old Roches- 

times. I faney he must have known 
spitable Wardles at Maidstone. They 
have been tracked down to earth there 

Pickwickian enthusiasts. Mr. Hughes, 
Birmingham treasurer and an old 
id, really discovered Manor Farm in 

Cob Tre 


dstone. The evidence for its identity 


, Sandling, not very far from 


s striking enough. If we compare it 
with the two sketches in Pickwick (“ Mr. 


IIIS BOOKS. TO3 


Arbour ” iB 


we shall recognize the likeness. Both 
} 


Pickwick slides” and “* The 
houses are two stories high, and 
wings and gabled roofs. But what settles 
the point is that there is a pond, as at 
“Manor Farm,” exactly in front of Cob 
Tree. 

In Dickens’s time it would seem that 
the owners of the Farm were a family 
of “ Spongs,” and a modern commentator 
has contended that they were the originals 
of the hospitable Wardles. This may b 
so, and is certainly logical from the iden- 
tification of Cob Tree with Dingley Dell. 
Ilowever, it may be assumed as a ce! 
tainty from the genuine reality of the 
author’s description that he had been 
a guest at the Manor Farm Christmas 
festivities. Two of the best ghost sto 
ries that we have ever found are in 
Pickwick, that of “ Gabriel Grub,” and 
that of the spectral Mail Coaches at the 
close of the book. 
into the picture of the pond, has caused 


An abbey, introduced 


some difticulty and eonfusion, as_ it 
clearly represents that of St. Albans in 
Hertfordshire. And old Wardle speaks 
of an old abbey church “ down here ” 
that is, in Kent. There had been, as 
Mr. Hammond [all notes, some abbeys 
near Maidstone, but this was an abbey 
: One might suggest the ab 
bey church of Minster, though that is a 
good way off. There is also Mayfield. 
Dickens’s knowledge of Kent in those 
days was certainly extraordinary. Even 


in being.” 


his most easual allusion is always cor- 
rect, and he is constantly introducing 
something local, as a person in real life 
might do. Thus the clergvman at Ding- 
ley Dell, when giving the madman’s story 
to Mr. Pickwick, spoke of “our coun 
ty lunatic-asylum.” As Mr. Hammond 
Hall points out, the asylum is only a few 
miles from Cob Tree—a further point in 
the identity. There is an extraordinary 
charm and power in Dickens’s dealings 
with this topic. Ilis heart was in every 
sentence he wrote of Christmas. There 
was a tender affection, a longing to diffuse 
comfort and happine ss, and a thorough 
belief in the unique charm of the season. 
No one can read one of his many Christ- 
mas pieces without being filled with the 
feeling. It is impossible to resist. For 
myself, I can only say that for twenty 
happy years, as each recurring Christmas 
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on an old se fellow, nov 
flor 3} I d ( I whol he f und ? 


1 and he had read Roderick Rai 
together. It 1s astol 3] ny ndeed 


a number of places he 


sketches 


These are, 


( urse, much varied and embellished. | 


} ? 
meat recollections 


humorous paper, “Our Sche 


did not recognize ] 


? ow} 
if Le | 


Ww ho 


large slice of my life to me.” 
emphasis here! He talks 
Timpson, who used t | 
was no doubt Simpson. THe 
Rochester finally in 


and was forward 


us that he left 





stage-coach, 


paid, to Cheapside. 
nsice passenger, a boy f eleven 
twelve vears old. 





Dickens’s first serious 


subject that must be interesting 


evervbody. Like everything of in 
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( } l SC ll ng little creature 
( ed every ot houg st lit cords ¥ 
‘ ! \ \ ist I ept | r 1) 
| I es’s no e been s di : 
+} } , , { } 





e told his friend |] é i 1 tl nt ey r 
ink of the epis \ t ( | ! long 
| er can see the ee he ( ‘ ich episode ) 
ut ds see Phe f 2S We se il 
( } e rather ¢ esque ( \ 
Now mes nter es hie ed appear f 
s this face ! havioi the he ne produced And tl 
was this prototype D ind met hese he 1 , 
Finching \ s youth- late s ] D hen | 
f the tl | vas ing “DD ( I] 
twel vear a ¢ \\ ( } hnehing Some ( cit 
speculate. but t specu her harshly \ 1 | f thus 1 
‘ to cel nt Some ve euling what sh have d 
! wl nee had for sale th . nshrined all 1 W t I nd 1 


Ssession ¢ ail I -_ ea ct . Dora Le T ( 1 
B Ww ttel t his time, | presel th ne View the er 
e in numbe | e address- And s! experience of life shows that 
1 friend named Hen IX | but certain that t] ! ( 
na city bai Phe u tures, when gr elderly ar 
very intimate ilked le etain their old arts—which the 


ded his first contribution to a his paper on “ Birt 3” he 
n a letter that is of ext: ne ns this pas describing | 
( party t which I! ! id | | 
lhe vo friends used to freque é She was older than he was | 
ise of a family named Beadne wher had pervaded every corner and crevice 
e were tw ttrac siste Oo one f his mind for three or four vears.” 
m Kolle became attached. The He used to compose long letters to her 
er was the object of Dickens’s Tree nother, none of which were ever sent. 
Before 1833 Koll had married. This hows the truth of “ Mrs. Fine 
kens was not so fortunate. His suit ng’s”’ statement that the girl’ mothe 
as opposed by the parents—notably by was the opposing influence 


mother As would seem from th In Little Dorrit the attractive “ D 


wing letter, the courtship was car ppears as “ Flora Casbyv "—1 “My 


ed on eclandestinely: “ As I was request- Finching.” In the book she comes to 


n a note I received this morning to see her old admirer. The aut} meets 
\ - | ] her j +} bane — a” ] 
vVard my answer by the same means her in the enaracter ot Arthur Clen 


vy first note, I am emboldened to ask nam.” “Clennam’s eyes no sooner fell 


if vou will be so kind as to deliver upon the object of his old passion than it 
enclosed for me when you practise shivered and broke to pieces.” Our au- 
ur customary duet this afternoon.” thor then makes this apol 

his letter is undated, but it is clearly really one for turning his once _ idol 


itten when both were bachelors, the “into copy”: “ Most men will be found 





706 HARPER'S 
u ently true to themselves to be true 
to an old idea. It is no proot of an 
tant mind, but exactly the op- 
D te, when the lea will not bear close 
comparison t the re ilitv, and the con- 
trast is a fatal shock to it. In his youth 
he had lently loved this woman, and 


all the Joeked-up 


A his aff n and imagination. 
ever ince, he had ke pt the old faney of 
past unchanged, in its old sacred 
place Flora always tall, had grown to 
be verv broad too, and short of breath; 
bu hat W 1ot much Flora whom he 
had left a lily had become a peony; but 
that was not much. Flora who had 
emed enchanting in all she said and 
thought was diffuse and silly. That was 
much. Flora who had been spoiled and 
artless long ago was determined to be 
“p d and artless now—that was a fatal 
blow We know her ridiculous style of 
chatter—words commaless, and running 
breathlessly into each other—“*I am a 
fright Arthur Mr. Clennam more 
proper,” et There is something almost 
pathetic in her efforts to revive the old 
dreams. 
But Dickens married neither the Miss 
Green of his boyhood love nor Miss Bead- 
nell, the prototype of “ Dora” and “ Mrs. 


snow, he 
one ¢ f the three 
Hogarth. His later 


‘atherine’s older 


Finehing.” In 


married Catherine, 


1856, as we 


daughters of George 


ittachment to Marv, ¢ 

ster, 3 me of the most interesting 
e} des in his life. Before his marriage 
he was well—even intimately—acquaint- 
ed with | nd with the familv. We 
may wel vonder, therefore, why her 
chart she was the more attractive, and 
had always secretly loved him—did not 
appeal to him before his marriage with 
th younger sister. 

Rose Maylie in Oliver Twist embodies 


Strik- 


Dickens’s later appreciation of the 


ng character of Mary Hogarth. Oliver’s 
love for her reflects the author’s own 
feelings. He thus deseribes their first 


meeting: “ The younger lady was in the 
lovely bloom and spring-time of woman- 
} 


id, at the a: 


purpose 


when, if ever angels be 





enthroned in mortal 
without impiety sup- 
hers. She 


exact 


forms, they mav be 
such as 
ithe 
in so slight and 


in 


past seventeen age 


Hogarth]; « 


“ast 
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exquisite a mould, so mild and gentle, so 


pure and beautiful, that earth seemed 


not her element, nor its rough creatures 
her fit companions. The very intelligence 


that shone in her deep blue eves and was 
stamped upon her noble head 


seeme cl 


scarcely of her age or of the world: and 
yet the changing expression of sweet 
ness and good-humor, the lights that 


played about the face and left no shadow 
there, all, the the 
cheerful smile, were made for home and 
fireside, peace and happiness. She was 
busily engaged in the little offices of th 
table. 
eld r 
fully put back her hair, which was simply 
braided on her forehead, and threw into 
the look 


affection and artless loveliness that bless 


above smile, happy 


Chancing to raise her eyes as th 
lady was regarding her, she play- 


beaming such an expression ot 
ed spirits might have smiled to look upon 
her.” 

Now 


heroine 


no novelist’s deseription of h 


given in this 


Was ever impas 
sioned tone. It is clearly personal—a 
burst of grief in one recalling a living 
person—now lost forever! There is no 


pretence at the deliberate or sympathetic 
description of the novelist. Many a 
reader has no doubt been mystified by this 
passionate and excited outbreak of th 
writer over what seemed a mere creature 
of fiction. There cannot be a shadow 
of doubt that it was intended for Mary 
Hogarth. 


wrote for her grave has the same refer 


For the inscription which he 


ence to an angel “enthroned in mortal 
form.” 
As the time went on, Oliver is de- 


scribed as sitting and listening while the 
young lady read, “ which he would have 
done till it grew too dark to see the let 
ters.” When it became quite dark, “ th 
lady would sit down to the piano and 


play some pleasant air, or sing in a 
low, gentle voice some old song. Ther 
would be no eandles lighted at such 
times—and Oliver would sit by one of 


the windows listening to the sweet musi 
in These and other 
descriptions of the kind have. nothing 
to do with the story, and do not advance 
it. The writer is clearly indulging his 
own feelings and recollections. 


a perfect rapture.” 


More is shadowed out in the ac- 
count of Rose Maylie’s sudden illness. 
They had been out on a walk that was 
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% The Bush-Sparrow 
a4 BY JOHN BURROUGHS 
{ N the bushy pastures 
/ | Ere April days are done, 
) Or along the forest border 
Ere the chewink has begun, 
Is Spizella trilling 
In notes that circling run 
Like wavelets in the water 
\ That go rippling in the sun. 


) A gentle timid rustie 


Who makes the dingle ring, 





Or round about the orchard 
| 8) W he re bush and brier eling. 


( Most tuneful of the sparrows, 
RY With little russet wing. 

i” A joy in early summer, 
wv A thrill in early spring. 

\ 

OP His coat has russet trimmings, 

7 And russet is his crown; 

1 Less bright and trim of feather 
ie Than chippy, near the town; 
\ A plainer country cousin, 

y 7 With plainer country gown, 
| ), Who loves the warmth of summer, 


Ne But dreads the autumn’s frown. 


\ 
He hides in weedy vinevards Ry ) 
( 


1 
} 
LAY, When August davs are here, ! \) 
, Sy KY 
~ And taps the purple clusters oe 
i For a little social cheer; N 
\ lay a J ; 
\ The boys have caught him at it, pe) 
The proof is fairly clear; K Y 


N yi(\\ 
) Still I bid him weleome, (4, 
\ The pilf’ring little dear; i 


He pays me off in musie, 


/ \ 

) And pays me every year. / 
, +? ay Ys 
\ ¥2 Y 
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A Spartan 


BY CYRUS TOW. 


the eanonical questions 
he assent of the bishops-elect is 
uired might be couched in this form: 


Will you faithfully and obediently an 


( | your letters?’ And the promise 


npliance ought not to be made with 

ut due consideration of the tremendous 
involved therein Volumes 

ind pathos, wisdom and _ folly 

eht be made out of letters written t 

e ordinary bishop; and when, as in thi 

he bishop was an extraordinary one 

vell! The eare of all the churches is 

heavy burden to lay on any man’s shoul 

but the care of all the letter-writers 

avier. The wise and the foolish 

ind ink make them both of a size 

e B shop early realized that a secre 

was an indispensable necessity. TH 

ed with unwearying patience, and un 


nished faith in womankind, various 


’ 1] 
rants tor the responsible position 
resented themselves in successive 

nes of failure. If by chance a capable 


is found, sh tive, in 


f 
f 


she wanted to know what it was all 

ut; or indisereet, in that she told oth 
er people what her deductions had been; 

advisory, in that she knew so much 
better than the Bishop how things ought 
be said; or original and filled with in 
levant ideas which struck her in the 
dst of some serious discussion. Some 
mes officially one would be everything 
iat eould be desired: socially, the re 
erse. Sometimes they got on the Bishop’s 
erves. He was by nature a very equabl 
nan, but the hurry in which he lived, 
the stress and strain under which he 
labored, the heart-breaking problems he 


habitually faced, made him realize thi 
ilue of that rare thing, a restful perso 
ality in his office. 
But the Bishop’s patience was at last 
ewarded by the best secretary that ever 
fell to the lot of mortal man. She was 
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never irritated, never worried, always 
comprehensive, never talked, never sug 
gested, never told anything In tact, she 
was ideal. For the rest, she was a well 
bred, slender slip of a woman, about twe1 


ty-four years old, with blue eves and soft 


which she brushed simply back from het 
pale, low fe rehead. The Bishop, being a 
man, was not insensible to wsthetie cor 


siderations, and he liked to see her pl 


gowned, opposite him in the big leather 


chair on the other side of tl 


Kast—under which the Episcopal legs « 
several generations of pre lates had been 
thrust. Mrs. Bishop and the little Bish 
1] 


eplets were all equally fond of her, and 


her position in the house became gradual 
ly that of a confidante and friend. More 
and more of the Bishop’s detail work h« 
devolved upon her, as time tried her qual 
ities, and with more and more eonfidence 
she became not merely his seeretary, but 
lis associate and fellow-workman. 

There were but two disadvantages con 
nected with her; for one, she was not 
trong, and she had the thin chest, searlet 
lips, and high color of those who fight 
against the ghastliest disease that breaks 
humanity. The disability was potential 
vhen she came, not actual, for she was 
a girl of such indomitable will and heroic 
resolution that she allowed nothing to 
interfere with her duties. The Vv had been 
associated for several vears before the 
Bishop, usually So keen, discovered that 
Janet was hovering on the border-land of 
consumption. 

The other disadvantage was that she 
was engaged to be married. The engage 
nent had been entered upon long beforé 
she became the Bishop’s secretary, and 
he had frankly told him of its existence 
when she applied for the position; but 
she explained at the same time that there 
were dependent upon her a widowed mo- 
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een dollars 
| lf on 
e would 
, The enga or 
Ralph went 
1 mm continued 
l and r the tim 


his g iduation. 


\\ ‘ not a demonstrative 
, 1 
have made a 
ty thre wily and the 
ffair apparently ran 
} 
cle her strong, 
1 
r was s itense as 
] ] ; . 
LL Te I Vas her 


one weakness, the Bishon 
he realized that strong natures are 1 
veaknesses than 

As for Ralpl 


of cours 


less strong in thei 
the Ir oth r ch rracteristics. 


he accepted it all as a 


matter 
in his lordly way, and thought but littl 
about it; and there was much quiet hap 


piness in the litth which 
and the 


her mother to keep up. 


home a modest 


income earnings of Janet enable 
Josephine, th 
other daughter, was several years young 
her opposit 1! 

She had 
normal sehool, a 


Her 


been pleasant ones, and she looked at lift 


than th tary, and 


but goodness just 


the 


cve rvthing 
eraduate d 


‘ xpected to fe ach. 


from 


twenty years hac 


with a smiling face. She was as full 


fun as youth, black eyes, red cheeks, and 


good health have a right to be. 
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le rhe C1! ng elements he Sugvested = ti 
they couid be married in the sprit 7 
‘ ‘ ef L ut there together and begi life 

1 1 we he untrammelled yions of that me 

( ( nd At least, th s what he said. H 
le vas a well-meaning young man, whose 
rhe tl ‘ ite ae eny ivement had he« hi =u) long established 
ld ‘ 0 | the I it had be me a matter f habit wit! 
engtl In spit him Janet smiled and discussed, bu 
t she mised e no decision, and as the days of th 

1 soldier he was vinter sped away she steadily, if grad 
id not forbear a re ually, grew worse, though her spirit w: 
ntle one “Why had not abated, and she seemed determined 
nd subjected het to get well. She never lost sight of th: 


He did not proposed plan, and there were many co! 


| that it had taken versations between mother and daughter 
t g ind come. as to what they would do in Arizona. 
Shi ( ‘ ! | th that word which How much of the truth she realized about 
| before as justifica herself at this time no one ever knew, 
ity,” nd he was not for she kept her own counsel in that 
se, as it had in other things, and struggled on like 
n, the word hero. The Bishop, who was a frequent 
1 hy le visitor, sometimes thought that she was 
e Bishop’s task, quite sure that she would never leave th« 


hen he told the room again, and that all the talk of go 


we state of affairs. ing to Arizona in the spring-time was 

pl Ciple of the merely a blind to keep up the spirits o1 

Janet ts strength, and the mother, who hoped against hope, and 

| , er: Janet had kept who, with the same realization, tried t 
Jan | paid the bills; ignore the progress of the disease and to 


tle build up the health of her daughter. 
1 Josephine had Meanwhile the visits of Ralph wer 


ne, and enthus shorter and less frequent, and the time 

té The twe rivis spent with Jose phine long r and happit r. 
ther, and both sur Ile had not meant to do it, he never real 
mother th such an ized how it was done, but one morning in 


d devotion as made the parlor he caught her in his arms and 


thin the four kissed her. Surprised, half frightened, 

hev dwelt It was net wholly in leve, the girl returned the ea 

| Josepl ress. It was such a kiss as he had never 

«i contingeney at that given Janet, such a kiss as he had never 

Ider men plaved out inspired Janet to give to him. It was 

ly with each other in the face all out then. The leve which uncon 
ecret which had come between  sciously and without effort or premoni 

d the younger, lifelike, added tion on his part had been generated in 


uches, not unkindly, but his heart through months of companion 


sh spontaneity. to the ship with the beautiful girl before him 
had at last broken forth and swept every 
Ral me ften as his duties per- thing away. He had been a boy when he 


mitt nd wher headache, a fever, a and Janet had plighted their troth to 
| coughing spell, or the necessity for gether, but at the touch of Josephine’s 


rest shortened his time with Janet, he lips he became a man. With the man’s 





realized the meaning of his words, and 
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on instantly came the man’s real 


| 


betraying the affections of her sis 


t} 


ha 


; 


f what he had done, and as it came 


pon him, in his horror he spoke it forth 


tly. It was characteristic of the 
ent girl before him that when sh 


him accuse himself ef dishonor 


hough he swore that until that m 
such an idea had never entered his 
and sure lv not her head either 


d no place to go, no haven of ref 


uge, but in his arms. 


s a glorious sunny morning i1 
March, and Ralph finally tore him 


m the arms of Josephine, and went 


outside to wrestle with himself in the 


loneliness 


owded street. until he 
could regain his self-ecommand and deter 
mine what to do. Poor Josephine sank 
down on her knees and buried her prett 
head in her outstretched arms upon th 


sofa in the parlor, striving to stifle he 


the ears of Janet in tl 
But as she lay there desolate in the quiet 


room a grav little figure, with her han 


vive utterance then, came out of the next 
room, whe re shi had heard evervthing 


that had been said, stole noiselessly across 
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SHE NEVER KNEW 


breaking iteration in the strained ears 
f the ving watcher Pres Ralph 
cam I He and Josephine stood to 
gethe the f f the bed The littl 
mother leane d across the } llow on one 
side, stroking the soft brown hair, the 

ld light quite gone out of it then. Th 
Bishop sat at the other side. On the 
table there was a buneh of Resurrection 
lilies Easter day was dawning faintly 


through the closed blinds. The life was 
bbing now. and the tide was almost out 
The little return waves beat back upon 


e sands, but only for a moment. Sh 
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had not 
for a long time 
When she opened 
he r eyes she look 


ed at the two. 


spoken 


‘Jose phine, 
she whispe red 
‘and Ralph 
gether.”’ The 
she turned to th 
Bishop. He un 
derstood her wist 
ful gaze, for he 
knelt beside her 
and bent down t 
her lips. 

‘Il want you 
to know—I know, 
she whispe rec 
brokenly. Ther 
she turned to thi 
little mother, ana 
that was all. 


The Bishoy 
went back to his 
othe. He Sat 
down at the old 
mahogany desk 
and looked a long 
time at the big 
leather 
the other side 
that empty chair. 
The Bishop was 
an old man; le 
had seen 


chair on 


much, 
heard much, learned much, and loved 
much. 

‘Oh, love,” he whispered, as he took 
up his pen and resumed his work, “ how 
many hearts are broken in thy name!” 


A year after, Ralph and Josephine wer 
married. The little house was sold, and 
they took the little mother away, but b 
fore they left the town the two went t 
the grassy place on the sun-kissed hill 
where they had laid her away. They 
stood hand in hand before the littk 
mound. 

“Thank God!” said Ralph fervently, 
from the bottom of his heart—“ thank 
God, she never knew!” 
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Fifty Years of Synthetic Chemistry 


BY CARL 


[ was in the wide halls of the Sor- 
nne, to which the genius of Puvis 

le Chavannes has lent so large a 
isure of distinction and charm. 

First eame the President of the Repub- 

after him the Vice-President and the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 

e Prime Minister and his cabinet, the 

eral-in-chief of the army, the chief 
inctionaries of state. 

[hen there were the representativs s of 
the academies and learned societies, 
ving addresses, a hundred and more, 
m every part of the earth—the tribute 

the scientifie world. 

It was an imposing scene. It was a 
national féte—to a chemist. It was the 
French Republie celebrating the half- 
entenary of her most eminent living 
man of science. Once before, when the 
nation paid its debt to Pasteur, had the 
like been seen in France; not many times 
in any country or any age. 

F serthelot had 


s préparateur at 


Fifty years before, M. 
gained a modest place : 
the Collége de France, with the veteran 


Balard, the discoverer of bromine. For- 
gathering with his books in a high garret, 
he became aware of the existence, next 
door, of a_ reflective, serious - minded 
young man, just fled from the priestly 
seminary of St.-Sulpice. The friendship 
they formed, following their strangely 
parallel lives, ended five or six years ago 
with the death of M. Renan. 

In the vears that have gone the face of 
he world, and our ideas about rt, have 
changed much. Then the “ vital forces’ 
were as much of a reality as the spirits 
which, for Kepler, pushed the planets 
round in their courses. Rather abashed 
by the mathematical formule of Newton, 
they retired from astronomy to preside, 
under a slightly altered garb, at the 
hemistry of living matter. It is singu- 
lar how widespread was this obsession 
even among the hardest heads. 

Lavoisier had been at some pains to 
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show that this interesting world is made 
up of a rather small number of substances, 
put together in a rather simple way. He 
had a notion that water might be broken 
up into simpler elements; he was rich, 
and he spent a matter of 50,000 livres to 
prove it. A multitude of other familiar 
bodies showed him their sk letons, or 
rather pieces of which their skeletons are 
made. He created the science of analysis. 
A little while before the Terror struck off 
his splendid head, Lavoisier wrote: 

“Chemistry, in submitting to experi- 
ment the different bodies of nature, has 
for its object the decomposition of these 
bodies, so that we may study separately 
the different substances that thus enter 
into combination.” 

These ideas were feeund, and by the 
time M. Berthelot took up his work, some 
sixty or seventy elements, or indivisible 
substances, had come to be recognized. 

But the elements and the substances 
compounded of them had been marked 
off into two distinet worlds. The one 
was inorganic, lifeless; the other or- 
ganic, living. From these two worlds 
two chemistries sprang. 

The mineral compounds are simple; 
they are easy to take apart, to analyze; 
but they are made up from a wide num- 
ber of elements; indeed, many of the 
minerals we know, copper, mercury, iron, 
gold, silver, lead, are elements them- 
selves. And they are rather easy to put 
together to make the familiar things we 
know and use. Inorganic synthesis is not 
difficult. 

With the living world it is different. 
Even its simpler products, sugar, starch, 
butter, soaps, are hard to break up. The 
work was long and painful. Even to this 
day some of the more complex bodies, 
the ferments, and the substances which 
form the physical basis of life, the vari- 
ous kinds of protoplasm, are known only 
in an approximate way. But this is 
known, that the whole realm of organic 
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f re! arogen 

, " . a dey @” variet t 

‘ I ducts e substances of our 
bodies, the od of the rose, the leaves of 
ta ne del cacy of 


iese four sub 


| ther in dittering ways. 

Na ana is shows that the most as- 
nishing variety of things can be made 

! I niically the sam number of 


S h and cotton, to take a striking 
‘ miple are made up ¢ ne same pro- 
por ns he four organic elements. 
So with lit sugar and the acid which 
iakes milk sour; the only difference is 
t vay Y ‘ e together, how the Vy 
£ iped 
When Berthelot began his work, chem- 
despaired of ever unravelling such 
Lr ie Llere Va i! ste! it needed 
¢ id the phrase ™ vital fore 
‘ ed handsomely their ignorance, 
Berzelius e great Swedish chemist, 
mii | he cience in the first 
f of the century, saw in his art only 
n art of destruct lo rebuild was a 
mera. * Even,” he wrote, “if we 
hould sueceed in producing, with in- 
£ ec bodies, substances of a composi- 
tion s ar to those of organic products, 
t re mitation would giv us no 
hoy hat we uld ever produce the 
actual things themselves, as we succeed, 
f cases, in confirming the 
! \ \¢ I ineral bodies bv effect- 
f hesis in turn.” 
} Vé Creer! at the retorme r of chemis- 
tr a ixer and a genius, grew dog- 
ti here With a_ taste for good 
»} ise e ae ed the chemist 
or precise ls tie Dy} ¢ t ng na- 
ture he burns, destroys, operates by 
s, while the vital foree alone may 
bu lds the edifice that 
al forces have torn down.” 
s was in the face of the fact that 
tw three very notable syntheses of 
rrani bodies had already been made. 
quarte ot a century had gone since 


Wohl had pre duced artin ial urea, and 


hye and his tellow worke r Liebig un 
import of his dis 
di ie as { 


er {> 
the acid of vinegar in 154 
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One of the first exploits of the you 
Berthelot was t 


With a rapid 


analyze giveerine, 


study its combinations. 


that is still a marvel, a crowd of d 
coveries followed. Alcohol appear 
from its elements: with the gas etl 
lene he made formic a id, which eco. 
from distilling ants. The fatty s 


fances vie lded the ir secrets: the prol le 
In five ve: 


he had created a new science 


of the sugars was attacked. 
synthet 
chemistry. 

A little later came the synthesis 
acetylene, now so common as an illw 
point of depar 
ure for a prodigious work. 


hating gas. It was the 
Condensed 
simply by heating, acetylene became ber 
zine, the base of innumerable con 


} 


pounds; adding yet more hydrogen, the 


hew compound became ethylene, an 


ethylene with water gives the aleohol of 


our whiskeys and _ wines. 


Merely t 
enumerate the results of this incessant 
activity would form a catalogue. 

M. Berthelot had dissipated the phan 
toms of a vital force, and revealed 
che mistry, as he 


himself has phrased it, 
more powerful, more varied, more in- 


He had res 


produced the natural substances: he had 


genious than nature itself.” 


fabricated an immense number of others, 
their cousins and heat 


relatives. To-da 
a German dictionary of organic chemis 
try enumerates and detines 50,000 dis- 
tinet compounds. The most of these are 
known to the laboratory alone. 
this is but a 


from 


But even 
Setting out 
twenty of the 


beginning. 
fifteen or various 
fats supplied by nature, to take but an 
example, it would be possible to create 
millions of others, 


principal prope rties might bé 


from these some 
which the 
announced in advance. 

The Oraanw Chemistry founded 
Synthesis appeared in 1860. The Orig 
Pasteur’ 


work on the microbes; Claude Bernard’s 


of Nnecies came a vear before 


on the mechanism of sensation, the vei 
following. It was a pregnant time. 
For his astonishing achievements, M 
Berthelot had been rewarded with a pr 
fessorship at that same College of Phar 
some vears later, M. Mois 


son was to win a 


macy where, 


like brilliant repu 


artificial 
This was at thirty-two. At 
thirty-four came the Joecker prize. Four 


tation for his production « 


diamonds. 














FIFTY YEARS OF SY 


irs after, under the lead of his former 
chief, M. Balard, the Collége de France 
ereated for M. Berthelot the chair of 
Organie Chemistry, which he has con- 

nued to hold to this day. 

Meanwhile his restless spirit was 
‘hing into new fields. He had shown 
this mysterious vital force of his 


lecessors does not exist. The line 


emarking the domains of organic and 
neral chemism is a figment of the 
nd. The selfsame powers rule in 
each. It was time to show another mys- 


tery the door. For these chemical forces, 
ese “aflinities of the atoms,” what are 
they? For the force of gravity we have 
the balance; for electricity, the electro- 
pe and the galvanometer; for light, 
sh 


the photometer. A chemometer, a mea- 
ur f chemical actions, was lacking. 


For a seience of chemical mechanies not 
so much as a corner-stone had been laid. 
This was M. Berthelot’s new task. 

Doctrines of energy were abroad in the 
world. The kinetie theory of gases had 
heen worked out into a picture which ex- 
plains the properties of gases in the be- 
wildering flight and whirl and rebound 

their smallest particles, the molecules. 
The mechanical theory of heat, that 
eat is simply the clash of the particles, 
1d been built on the same foundations. 
\ kinetic theory of matter was emerging. 
In the new view, all is motion; there is no 
“rest.” Some experiments of M. Berthe- 
lot, made with Pean de St.-Giles, reveal- 
ed a new factor in chemical action, the 
factor of time. This implied motion; it 
ought to be measurable. 

These two savants studied the speed 
f formation of some compound ethers 
by the interaction of aleohol with acids. 
The experiments threw a new light upon 
the subject, for they showed that the 
velocity of the reaction was not merely 
measurable in time, but conditioned by 
a variety of physical factors, among 
others that of the quantity or mass of the 
substances present. The formation of 
the ethers proceeds more and more slowly 
as the process goes on, until finally all 
action comes to an end, even though both 
aleohol and acid remain in the liquid. 
This influence of mass, as it is called, 
has since been disclosed in all chemical 
processes, and has been developed into 
a wide theory of chemical equilibrium, 
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which has thrown a new light upon the 
atomic world. The working out of the 
theory has fallen to other hands than 
those of M. Berthelot—in foremost line 
to a distinguished American chemist, 
Professor Willard Gibbs; but it is well 
to remember to whom the beginning was 
due. 


Meanwhile, in this play of the atoms, 
what dominating foree presides? The 
old chemistry had assimilated the varying 
attractions between different substances 
to the human passions. The atoms hate 
and love, seek or reject, their fellows. 
They, too, have their “ affinities.” Of 
this antique idea we eatch an echo in 
Goethe’s well-known tale. For M. Ber- 
thelot’s iconoclastic spirit the affinities 
were but princely phantoms like the 
“vital forces’ themselves. The real 
agent here is heat. With this conception 
the new science of thermo-chemistry was 
born, and its godfather was the founder 
of chemical synthesis. 

Not that the close relations of chemism 
and heat were unknown before his time. 
Before M. Berthelot were Thomson and 
Andrews, and Favre and Silbermann, 
and the Russian chemist Hermann Hess. 
And long before these a famous memoir 
from Lavoisier and Laplace. But when, 
in 1864, M. Berthelot penetrated this new 
field, the marks of his predecessors were 
faint and few. It was his experiments, 
almost unexampled in their number and 
extent in the whole realm of experimental 
science, which provided the foundations, 
and his co-ordinating genius which raised 
the imposing structure of to-day. 

When a chemical combination takes 
place, when, for example, the two gases 
hydrogen and oxygen are exploded to 
form water, there is an evolution of heat. 
A few singular and perplexing exceptions 
require explanation; they seem to be due 
to changes of the physical state, to con- 
densation, for example, where the amount 
of heat absorbed outvalues the heat 
evolved by the purely chemical effect. 
This, at least, is M. Berthelot’s idea, and 
it is to be said that unless some such 
view be accepted these curious anomalies 
would bowl over all our mechanical con- 
ceptions of the material world. This 
deviation remarked, the rule holds good. 

The quantity of heat generated can be 
measured. For this the calorimeter was 
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nvente M. Berthelot’s calorimetric 
I has been a device { great value. 
There have been other workers in this 
eld, but their labors seem slight beside 
he thirty vears of uninterrupted toil of 
hi ndetatigabie man 
The researches of M. Berthelot on the 
! heat nd chemical change 
und quickly a very practical applica 
n r the led him inevitably to the 
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ice, industry, 
n Berthelot’s debt. to 


agriculture as well. 


é xperime nts 


the 


fixation 


humanity, alike 
them must 


A line 


revealed to M. 
of 


nitro- 


gen is incontestably due to the presence 
of microbes. His work he summed up in 
an expressive phrase. “The soil,” he 
said, “is in some sense living.” This 
idea, taken up by some German experi 
menters, has led to the establishment 
microbe-cultures for the breeding and 
sale of the especial family of germ 
which perform this useful work. 

But M. Berthelot, not content, has gon 
further, and shown that under the influ 
ence of a silent discharge of electricity 
many organic compounds may absorb the 
nitrogen of the air. So a series of light- 
ning-rods leading to large metal plates 
buried in the ground markedly increases 
the yield of a field. The influence of th 
nitrates used as fertilizers is so evidently 
beneficial that with the development of 
the guano-beds of Chile a great industry 
has grown up. Still, the nitrates ar 
dear, the beds not extensive. 

Taking up an old experiment of Cave 
dish, M. Berthelot has shown that under 
the action of a high-tension current of 
electricity the nitrogen and oxygen of 
the air may be made to combine in larg 
quantities. Much, indeed, of his chief 
work has been done with the puissant aid 
of the electric current. He was the first 
to show the réle which electricity may 
play in chemical synthesis. 

Yet these pages have quite failed to 
depict the man if they have left the im- 
pression that M. Berthelot is other than 
most intensely practical. Was it not his 
prevision that gave us ten or twelve 
vears ago a glimpse of that earth of the 
future when our farms will be turned 
into parks, and the food of our tables 
will no longer come from the fields, but 
from the laboratory, as the most delicate 
perfumes, the dazzling colors of dyes, th« 
drugs that lull our nerves to sleep, come 
now’ The little phial or the pellets in 
which we are to carry about a vest-pocket 
dinner are M. Berthelot’s own. From 
this engaging fancy his bold imagination 
has looked forward to the day when from 
the test-tube and its mixture life itself 
may come. Looking back over the fifty 
vears of his scientific career, such a dream 
seems not more daring than was his pro- 
posal to fabricate in his laboratory the 


products of life, when he began. 














The Relations of Animals and Plants 


ROM the time when me bevah to 
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) 
seeK ubhderstanding ol ie 


out them, something of the re 


between animals and plants has 


iscerned. It was easily seen that 


iar land animals depended 


tation for their nurture; even 


hey fed on flesh this dependence, 


secondary, was complete. Further 
ie to be known that the animals 
sea stood in like relation ( ie 
pli nts Phe extension thie 
wht us, ne rly u ay 
ecognition of tl most 1m] tal 


at, with trifling exceptions, plants 


re able to go to the m neral king- 
the array of substances which 
built into organic bodies, and 
is only through the mediation of 
( ble kingdom that the animal 
] 
n the earth materials necessary 
nurture. This, the first step in 
vledge of the relations ot these 
ns of life, though important, was 


rst of a series. The others were 


n the last half of the wond rful 


to which we have just said fare- 
ertain of them, which we shall 
sider, are interesting to all who 


know something of the bond that 


all the lowlier life with that of 


Perhaps the most impressive of all the 


( species of 


us WAYS shape d thos of the other. The 


+ 


ations relating to the reciprocal 
es of animals and plants is 
before us when we observe how 
one kingdom have in va- 


and most illustrative of the in- 


umerable instances of such reaction are 


be noted in the relations of insects to 


+} 


1eV 


Sc Ine th 


nized. 
f 4 
| ecie s 


late d t 


I 


1e various kinds of vegetation on which 


In one way or another, depend. 


ing of this has long been recog- 
Humboldt set forth one feature 
vy showing that the number of 
of insects in any country is re 
the number of species of plants 


SIT ALLEN 

< ard | € 

hat gre there It was, however, not 
ul Da Wins VU i 3 cies ppealr 
cd that the study of such relation was 


set about in the right way. Then natu 
sts began to perceive how through the 
ag f friendly and hostile interchanges 


these diverse groups of beings had shaped 


he another. lo tell the st V at all is 
tell it imperfectly, vet even if no more 
h sKketcned must be ere re 
ins a wondertul st 
First let us note the effects of insects 
pon the Howers t the ig hie plar In 
e } re prin Ve states Of these struc 
res beTore ney veCallie re ed t il 

sects, they were, and are still, in very 


many group Inconspicuous Contrivances 


accomplish the important end of fer 
tilizing the seed. How little beautiful 
primitive flowers were, save in and for 
themselves, may be judged by looking at 
a blossom of wheat. All such blossoms 
are commonly so hidden that they ar 
seen only by botanists. But most plants 
disec Ve red ages ag what gardeners 


and botanists have recently learned, that 
there is a vast advantage t be gained 


by having an exchange of pollen from 


blossom to blossom, so that the seed of 
one individual may be made fertile by 
the dust from another. Sometimes, but 
awkwardly, this mav be accomplished, as 
in the various kinds of corn, by casting 
the precious dust in the air with the 
here it is mé 


chance that it may fall wh 
needed. But this methoc 


wasteful, and at best efficient only when 


1 is exceedingly 


the plants grow in close-set order, as do 
the grains or grasses. Many geological 
periods ago, when certain groups of in 
sects in which our hone. bec belongs ap- 
peared and began to feed on pe llen, which 
is highly nutritious, a way was opened 
whereby plants could better effect cross 
fertilization, and in that way they appear 
to have quickly entered. 

If we watch a honey-bee, or, better, a 
humblebee, in his every-day round, we 
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may note that he discerns the sought-for 
flower afar ff his actions indicate this 
fy i hundred feet or more away. He 
knows the kind he seeks by its gay corol- 
la, which serves hui is well as a tavern 


gn that looks uy nd down the travelled 
When the 
of business he finds 


iting provided by the petals 


it he can easily plunge the fore part 

of his body into the centre of the cup. 
Then he has an immediate reward in 
p of nectar, and, it may be, further 


if ‘ ? the store + pollen that ean he 
thighs, and 
tumbles about 


becom Ss COV 


soon 

ered with poller which adheres to the 
short hairs on his body. with the result 
that some of it is conveyed to the next 


blossom that is visited, and serves to 


bring about the ceross-fertili 
on As the 
the habit of 


profitable 


bees in their round are in 
work of any 
kind of plants 

they 
the pollen 
much of 


than 


spending the 
one day on the same 
uurse of the season 


though in the e 


resort to a variety of species 


though still 
more effective 


hey earry about, 


t is wasted, is vastly 


if it were trusted to the chance of the 
wind. 

What we observe in the actions of bees 
as they visit a simple flower, such as a 
rose, is only the beginning of a series of 


relations between plants and insects 


with other species of insects and 


is often wonder- 


, shape 3s of blossoms, 


fully elaborated; most noticeably so in 


those plants which are contrived with 
particular 


reference te the visits of 


species of moths or butterflies. Here we 


find curious arrangements of 


the corolla, so that the 


often very 
insect, in seeking 
allures it, is sure to 
fastened upon 
its body in a position where the dust will 


the nectar which 


have some of the pollen 
be brushed upon the pistil of the next 
flower ofs the 
The contrivances of the plant are matched 
by those of the which 
indicates a collaboration — be- 


species which is visited. 


insects In a way 
singular 
tween them which has served to give to 
each group in large part their shape. and 
to the 
It is 


insects much of their intelligence. 


evident that flowers have become 


beautiful by endeavors made during ages 


since the coal period to attract the visits 
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of and moths, ana that 
shaped their bodies 
life, and their instinets 
upon their profitable relations with th 
flowers. Nowhe re 
life can we so at 
profound is the 


butterflies, 


these creatures have 


their modes of 


else in the realm of 
a glance perceive how 
interaction between all 


living beings, however diverse they may 


be 


in contact as in 


» when the needs of life bring them 
these exchanges of in 
sects and plants. The groups are in two 
parted 
their necessities there has come an inter 
has led to a 


quality of 


very widely realms, yet out of 
enhance 
them ; 


the lower life has won beauty from the 


course which vast 


ment in the each of 
relations, and the higher intelligence. To 
this interaction is mainly due develop- 
ment of the vast array of insect species, 
perhaps two million in number, and in 
hardly less measure the variety among 
plants. 

the friendly adapta 
insects and plants for mutual 
help that we see the result of their inter- 
course; the evident in 
their hostile Thus in 
viding nectar wherewith to 


It is not only in 
tions of 
same feature is 
relations. pro 
repay the 
visits of a particular kind of moth or 
bee which has been shaped to service, the 
plants risk having to entertain a profit 
Against this 
chance some curious provisions are made. 


less lot of other species. 


The end is often accomplished by having 
bottle-like 
taining the sweets, with a very long tube, 
from which the bidden guest can 
it by means of a sucking organ which 


the nectary, or vessel con- 


draw 


has been developed for that purpose. In 
instances the extended 
its proboscis, and the plant the tube, until 
they are both some inches in length, the 
two having developed in 


some insect has 


accord to at- 
This is a clever 
contrivance, but it does not completely 
attain 


tain the common end. 


its end, for the short-nosed bees 
adopt the simple plan of boring through 
the sides of the that holds the 
honey. Against such attacks the plant 
has stilt a resource, one that is employed 
for its defence in many needs; it may 
develop some acrid or poisonous materials 
in its which prove an ef 
fective against the unbidden 


vessel 


tissues may 
defence 
guests. 


The extent to plants defend 
themselves against the assaults of insects, 


which 


} 




















THE RELATIONS OF 


' : 
rer animals as well, may 


odors, bitter 


isons which 


develop mainly in their leaves and 

S In some eases their pollen is 

! ned tha t 18 noxious tf such crea- 

s as flies, which the need te keep 

from their blossoms More often 

s their leaves and tender shoots which 

need tT ae end against ti ittackKs 

grubs of moths or butterflies. We 

re an unending contest between the 

t ns of! the vege table species t< 

ssaults and Those ol the nsects 

n their chance of profit. We note 

certain trees, such as the black wal- 

ve very acrid juices in their 

3; that long insure them against the 

cks of all grubs; but it often hay 

s, as recently in the eastern part of 

nited States, that some species of 

ect appears that has nured itselt 

he poison ot such protected leaves, 
St! ps the trees otf their fi ore 

t needs but little study of the facts 

3 w that, as regards new leaves and 

snc s, there Is nd has been, 

Q the ages, a vast conflict between 

hosts of plants and insects, in which 


nas shaped the other in exceedingly 
ed ways. Much the same _inter- 
ge of mingled friendly and hostile 
hanges, all making for v: ety and 
nee, may be traced in the relations 
the the birds and 


39 is 
ed: b 
] 

is are 


ney 
VW 
. 2 


tlowe rs. From t] 


appear TO te 


ut hosts of thes 


qu 


Ving 


with the vegetable realm. 


+ . ] 
are 0 relia 


] } 
little to do 


ees and but 


rflies, up to man, the beauties of the 


ite unrecog- 
ups of ani- 


them about 


wing them in places where they 
ike root The greatest difficult 
ie flowering plants meet is in this 
distributing their offspring. 
nanage it by having the seeds light 
nged, as the maple or the thistle, 
} 





this arrangemen 


t weight can be earri 


vide the germ wit 


nutriment to give it a fair start in life, 


la 


| thus have t sow, 1f 1 


one 


that ever unfolds. 


because no 


they cannot 


Against such 
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waste, as in the lke expenditure of pol- 
jen, tne pli hts provide by the he p ol the 
birds and beasts, and this in the ways we 
shall note below. 


Most land birds are seed-eaters, for th 


store of fruit provided for the first stages 
of the life of the germ is rich nutri 
ment to them. Ordinarily their effee 
tive stomachs destre \ the vitality of all 
the seed that passes through them, yet 


some escay and tind the chance to grow. 


A watechtul observer may now and then 





i ad t} thy l vest S 
crop are scattered on | 
we placed 1 s} uti 

ever, among the mammals that we observ« 
tnat the largest pal tT the work oT seat 
tering the seeds is | ght about, for it 
is to them the plants have mainly turned 
for such help in their need. The ways 
in which this task is accomplished ar 
exceedingly varied, but they are essen 
tially of two kinds In the one, as in a 
apple, a tempting fruit is so arranged 


that it surrounds the hard and slippery 
seeds, which ar so shaped that they 


nd enter th 


ce from the teet 


2 


pears not only to have become inured 
to the dangers of passing through the 
bodies of animals, but wins a profit from 
the necessary conditions of the journey. 


The heat to which they are exposed evi- 
dently helps their germination, as is 
shown by the fact that gardeners find 
that all such seeds are surer to sprout if 
they are soaked in warm water for a 


day or so before planting. Moreover, 


they come to the earth along with ne 
wastes of the nimals bo« eh serve 
to enrich the soil in which the e tt 


colors and savo1 juices of fruits serv 
as invitations and rewards the : 
inducing them te elp the 
plants, just as the colors and swe¢ f 
the flowers do in the ease of insects 

The other wa i} ch the pli 
make th mammals serve them n a 
tributing their offspring is by providing 
the seed with hooks ! amazing variety 
and ingenuity of structure, so arranged 
that they VW 1] tt themselves t the 
hair of any beast that touches them 
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len clothes will sufficiently prove the 


efficacy of these devices in giving the 


seeds a chance to be carried about by 
hairy animals. It will not, however, 
show how, owing to the swift decay of 
the he oks, the seed 1s Like lv, in the course 

a few days, to be d tached and allowed 
to fall to the ground. It is interesting 
to note that while the large beasts in no 
ense contrive to avoid this burden of 
ched seeds, though it may be con- 

derable, the free-flying birds by certain 
peculiarities of their feathers escape it 
iltowether. 

As in the case of the insects, the plants, 
while seeking the he Ip of the mammalia 
in certain parts of their life-work, have 
in other ways to contend against them. 
Nearly al 


upon plants. Some of the lowly species 


\ 
| the beasts of the land prey 


or vegetation, such as the grasses, have 
so great a profit from the dissemination 
ot their which are 


seeds, 


undigested 
cropped along with their leaves, that 
they have evidently accepted the endless 
shearing of their foliage as a feature in 
an interchange which is on the whole 
advantageous. They keep sending up 
new succulent leaves which tempt by 
their taste and odor. But to most plants, 
especially to the annuals, as well as to 
the trees and shrubs, it is very hurtful to 
Hence the de- 
velopment of thorns and prickles, or of 


have their foliage shorn. 
disagreeable or poisonous juices, which 
often serve to fend them from _ the 
larger beasts as well as the insects. 

When we consider the interaction of 
plants and animals from the point of 
view of the higher life, we come at once 
upon a maze of consequences due to the 
exchange. It is evident that all herbi- 
vora owe their shape and habits mainly 
conditions that vegetation im- 


to the 


posed upon them. We see this not only 
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in their general forms, as, for instance, 
in the giraffe, which has its long neck 
for cropping the leaves of trees, but in 
such details as the shape of the teeth, 
the development of the lips, or their ex 
tension in the elephant’s trunk; abov 
in the body and mind of 
ascertained that 
the human frame came to its shape 1 


all it is seen 
man. It is now well 


a long succession of tree-dwelling speci $, 
Thus 


flexible limbs, nimble fingers, and agile 


more or less akin to the apes. 


wits are clearly the product of ages of 
life spent in the admirable cradle-place 
which the boughs afford. Though in 
tellectually and, above all, morally he, 
in becoming man, entered into a new 
realm, he is ever to bear in body and 
mind the impress of the age-long arboreal 
life which gave him the unique chance 
of development to his unique estate. 
Beheld in its larger aspect, the rela- 
tion between animals and plants is seen 
to be profoundly, and to both profitably, 
interactive. The exchange of relations 
begins to be evident even in the lowly 
bacteria, and increases in range and 
scope until with man and the higher 
plants the mutual dependence attains its 
The foun- 
dation of man’s life on this earth, past, 


existing variety and beauty. 


present, and to come, rests on the plants, 
and they are rapidly coming to depend 
on us for their chance to keep their 
place. Already in about one-fifth of the 
land’s surface, man, in his subjugated 
fields, determines whether they live or 
die, and they, in turn, determine his fate. 
Thus even we may see in the relations of 
animals and plants, what all the study of 
nature shows, that all the creatures of the 
realm are in endless process of exchange, 
each shaping the other in ceaseless inter- 


actions, to the end that the host goes on- 
ward and upward. 
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Prosper’s “Old Mother” 


BY 


Joe 


sittin’ 


i’S all well,” said 


Wyn- 


here, 


very 
ook, “for us to be 


slingin’ lies easy and comfortable, 

the wind whistlin’ in the pines out- 
._ and the rain just liftin’ the ditches 
till our sluiee-boxes with gold ez we’re 
but I tell you what, 


No, sir, it 


kin’ and waitin’, 
s—it ain’t home! ain’t 
around 
bar-room, the 
and the 
the 


on which his own boots were cheer- 


lhe glanced 


bright, 


ning array of glasses beyond, 


speaker paused, 


comfortable 
fronting 


le of complacent faces 


fully steaming, lifted a glass of whiskey 
floor under and in 


spite of his deprecating remark, took a 


m the his chair, 

ng draught of the spirits with every 

mptom of satisfaction. 

‘If ve mean,” returned Cyrus 
‘that it ain’t the old farm-house of 

I'll 


rree with you; but ye’ll just remember 


Brew- 
boyhood, "way back in the woods, 


there wasn’t any gold-placers lying 
und on the medder on that farm. Not 
uch! Ef thar had been, we wouldn't 
left. 1.” 
‘I don’t mean that,” said Joe Wyn- 
ik, settling himself comfortably back 
his chair; “it’s the family hearth I’m 
The 


»w—the tidiness of the women 


influence, ve 
folks.” 
remark- 


in’ of. soothin’ 

“ Ez to the soothin’ influence,” 

| the barkeeper, leaning his elbows medi- 
tatively on his counter, “afore I struck 
hese diggin’s I had a grocery and bar, 

ay back in Mizzoori, where there was 

e old-fashioned farms jined. Blame 

y skin ef the men folks weren’t a darned 
sight oftener over in my grocery, sittin’ 
n barrils and histin’ in their reg’lar corn 
juice, than ever any of you be here—with 
all these modern improvements.” 

“Ye don’t catch on, any of you,” re- 
turned Wynbrook, impatiently. “Ef it 
mere matter o’ buildin’ houses and 

min’ family men, I reckon that this 
er camp is about prosperous enough to 
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Vou 


BRET 


HARTE 

able to get gals enough to 
but that would be 
in’ trouble, and lettin’ loose a lot of jab 


do it, and 


marry us, only borry 
berin’ women to gossip again’ each other 
No, gen 
here—each of 
us—is a good old mother! Nothin’ new- 
fangled or the old 
fashioned mother we was used to when we 


and spile all our friendships. 


tlemen! What we want 


faney, but reg’ lar 
was boys!” 

The speaker struck a well-worn chord 
—rather the worse for wear, and one that 
but 


The men 


had jangled falsely ere which 
still produced its effect. 


silent. 


now, 
were 
Thus encouraged, Wynbrook pro- 
ceeded: 

“ Think 0’ comin’ home from the guleh 
a night this and old 
mother a-waitin’ ye! No fumblin’ around 
for the left in the guleh; 
no high old cussin’ because the wood was 


like findin’ yer 


matches ye'd 


wet or you forgot to bring it in: no bus- 
tlin’ around for your dry things and find- 
in’ you forgot to dry ’em that mornin’ 

and ready 
And then, mebbe, she brings ve in some 
doughnuts just 
cooked ez only she kin cook 


but everything waitin’ for ve 


for ye 

Take 
for 

strike 


she’s cooked 
"em! 

Prossy Riggs—alongside of me here 
instance! He’s 
yet, and is puttin’ up a hig 
on the hill. Well! he'll hev it finished 
off and furnished slap-up style, vou bet! 
with 


made the biggest 
h- 


toned house 


a Chinese cook, and a Biddy, and a 
Mexican vaquero to look after his horse 
but he 


kee p! 


won't have no mother to house- 
That is,” he himself, 


perfunctorily, turning to his companion, 


corrected 
you’ve never spoke 0’ your mother, so 
I reckon you’re about fixed up like us.” 
The young man thus addressed flush- 
ed slightly, and then nodded head 
with a sheepish smile. He had, however, 
listened to the conversation with an in- 
terest childish, 
admiration of his 
which, combined with an intellect not par- 


his 


almost and a_ reverent 


comrades—qualities 


ticularly brilliant, made him alternately 








HARPER’S MONT 
4 
\ id 
( ( ls had 
‘Pros 
ie | men a 
I ( asi 
‘ ind } } ot 
‘ rf, vy J a evel 
( MA round ! A Tie iV 
{ } ere 
( | \\ nh had pl ect 
vhon i 
I een a l ( tl is 


ee ore 
tre l¢ } ied \ h 3 om 
1} I Hue ( al d 
e W th 
( 1 | his absolute fr] 
hun | had « 
equ nh the Sel rie 
( enst S res} Dliity, 
had been the lu st, and 
building the first house in 
cam] ubled hin Ile lay staringly 
near ne mou 1 W nd 
‘ eeling warm pufis « on his face 
h the erevices of the log cabin, as 
ig of the new house n the hill 
to be lathed and plastered and 
nd yet void and vacant of 
mysterious “ mothe And then, 
it of the litude and darkness, a tre- 
endou dea struck him tl made him 
Ip ih his DUNK 
\ day or two later “ Prossy” Riggs 


od on a sand-blown, wind-swept suburb 


sal | inciseo, before a large build- 
ng wh rbidding exterior proclaimed 
hat it was an institution of formal char 
t It was, in fact, a retuge tor the 
us waifs and strays of ill-advised or 
opeless immigration. As Prosper paused 


et the do r, certain old recolleetions 
1 similar refu were creeping over 

I ind, oddly enough, he felt as em- 
rassed a if he had been seeking re- 
ief for himself The pe rspiration stood 


ut on his forehead as he entered the 


room of the manager. 
x 





I l¢ be c shre vd X] 
) 
u ‘ é is als 
] } { 
ed, i ¢ ( s firs 
( . i util ( 5s Vi d his 
€1 all ssured h 
‘ re 
, isls 9 ed : a 
l ! eque 
If I unders u, 1 \ ts 
to act a our hou ekeeper ¢ 
‘ ] 
1 fi 5 somebody to Kinde 
ter things—and me—ginrally,” retun 


ed Prospe r, greatly relieved. 


‘Of what age?’ continued the mi: 
ager, with a cau Is glance at the rot 

uth and good-looking simple fac 
Prosper 

| how partickler—ez longs 
he a e Ki \ Ye oOllow me ¢ () 

( el betwixt you an’ me, she 1 £ 
be y own mothe) 

The manager smiled inwardly. A « 


ti rree Of diseretion was noticeabl 
n this rustic youth! “ You are qu 
right he answered, gravely, “as you 
is a mining camp where there aré 

men Still, you don’t Want al 
nie 4 old or decrepit. The re is 


elderly maiden lady But a change 


] ] 
transparently visible 


Was 


on Prosper’s simpli 


face, and the manager paused 
* She oughter be kinder married, you 
know—ter be like a mother,” stammered 


Prospe ,. 
* Ch, the 


by Prosper’ 


ave. I see,” returned man 


ager, again illuminated 


unexpected wisdom. 


Ile mused for a moment. * There 
is,” he began, tentatively, “a lady in 
reduced circumstances not an inmat 
of this house , but whe has reeeived 
some relief from us. She was th 


wife of a whaling eaptain who died som« 


vears ago, and broke up her home. She 
was not brought up to work, and this, 
with her delieate health, has prevented 


As 


he r, 


her from seeking active employment. 
don’t to that of 
but rather want an overse¢ r, and as your 


vou seem require 


purpose, I gather, is somewhat philan 
thropical, you might induce her to accept 
with bet 


he 


a ‘home’ Having seen 
ter is rather particular,” 
added, with a shrewd smile, 

Simple 


you. 


davs, she 


Prosper’s face was radiant. 


“ 


She’ll have a Chinaman and a Biddy to 








()n 


v, that 
to the 


PROSPER’S 


» her,” he said, quickly. Then recol- 


no ti 


ng he tastes of his comrades, he 
] ] . 

ed, half apologetically, half cautious- 

‘Ef she could, now and then, throw 

a lemming pie or a pot of 


If into 


jest in a motherly kind 0’ 

would please the boys.” 

arrange that too,” 

“but I shall 
vach the whole subject to 

1 had eall 
I will give vou her answer.” 


‘Ye kin say,” 


“Perhaps you can 

ned the manager, have 
her, and 
again 


better to-morrow, 


Prosper, lightly, 
gold 


vhat vaguely recalling the language 


said 


ring his massive chain and 
idvertisement, “that she kin have the 


forts of a home and no questions 
1, and fifty dollars a month.” 
Rejoiced at the easy progress of his 
n, and half inclined to believe himself 
racle of cautious diplomacy, Prosper, 
davs later, accompanied the manager 
the cottage on Telegraph Hill where 
relict of the late Captain Pottinger 
ented the loss of her spouse, in full 
v of the sea he had so often tempted. 
their thither the 
rted to Prosper how, according to hear- 


had 


those 


way manager im- 


lamented seaman earried 


domestie circle severe 


ibits of discipline which had earned for 


ng-pin ” 


} 


sure her respect.” 


l 


l 


isband’s 


and “ Belay- 
Pottinger during his strenuous 
- They say that though she is very 


the prefix of “ Bully ” 


et and resigned, she once or twice 
od up to the captain; but that’s not 
vad quality to have, in a rough com- 
inity, as I presume yours is, and would 
Ushered at last into 
sitting - room, whose 


small tanklike 


icf decorations consisted of large abe- 

shells, dried coral, 
d a sword-fish’s broken Pros- 
’s disturbed faney discovered the wid- 


marine alge, 


weapon, 


apparently, as if among her 
the bottom of the 

She had a dejected yet somewhat 
ldy tace; 


sitting, 


remains at 


her hair was streaked with 


hite, but primly disposed over her ears 


ke lappets, and her garb was cleanly but 


mbre. 


There no doubt but that 
was a lugubrious figure, even to Pros- 


was 


er’s optimistie and inexperienced mind. 


IT 
| 
i¢ 


s hearth! It 


+} 
| 
ple 


could not imagine her as beeming on 


was with some alarm 


at,after the introduction had been com- 


ted, he beheld the manager take his 
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leave. As the 
Prosper felt the murky eyes of the widow 


door closed, the bashful 
fixed upon him. A gentle cough, aeccon- 


panied resigned laying of a 


black-mittened hand upon her chest, sug 


with the 
gested a genteel prelude to conversatior 
with possible pulmonary complications 
“Tam induced to accept your proposal 
voice ot 


temporarily,” she said, in a 


querulous account of 


pressing pecuniary circumstances which 


precision, “on 
would not have happened had my claim 
against the ship-owners for my dear hus 
band’s been raised. I 
fully understand that I am 
unfitted both by ill health and early edu- 
eation from doing any menial or manual 
work in your household. I shall simply 
direct. 1 shall expect that 
the stipend you offer shall be paid month- 
lv in advance. 


properly 


loss 


hope 


vou 


oversee and 
And as my medical man 
prescribes a certain amount of stimula- 
tion for my system, I shall expect to be 
furnished with such viands—or even ” 
she coughed slightly—* such beverages as 
may be necessary. I am far from strong 
—yet my wants are few.” 

“Ez far ez I am ketchin’ on and 
lowin’ ye, returned 


fol- 
ma’am,” Prosper, 
timidly, “ ve'll hev everything ye want— 
In fact,” 
he went on, suddenly growing desperate 


jest like it was yer own home. 


as the difficulties of adjusting this unex- 
pectedly fastidious and superior woman 
to his plan seemed to increase, “ ye'll jest 
But 
murky eyes were fixed on his and he fal- 


consider me ez yer here her 


tered. Yet he had gone too far to retreat 
“ Ye see,” he stammered, with a hysterical 
grimness that was intended to be playful 
this is jest a little secret be- 
twixt and between you and me; there'll 


—“ ye see, 
be only you and me in the house, and it 
would kinder seem to the boys more home- 
like—ef—ef 
a widder, 
here his smile 
relationship.” 
The widow of Captain Pottinger here 


you and me had—you bein’ 
know—a kind of—of” 
became ghastly “ close 


you 


sat up so suddenly that she seemed to 
slip through her sombre and precise en- 
wrappings with an exposure of the real 
Mrs. Pottinger that was almost improper. 
pupils of 
her black eves contracted in the light the 
innocent Prosper had poured into them. 
Leaning forward, with her fingers clasped 


Her high color deepened ; the 





) P 3} Ce Se¢ 
| » P Sr ew 
i re he 
1 support A 

i l l uper s 

: he | | 3 is ery 

Usui Phe € is, OF course 


et € t leas l Kl viedgr 
ig you LN e heard of me. 
Ne) | ivys \l I he vell 
—perhaps better than the Pottin- 
: And vet, Mr. Griggs 


suggested Prosper, hurriedly. 
Riggs. Exeuse me! | 


Li utenant Griggs ot 


, 
thinking 


the Navy, 


Was 


m I knew in days now pas Mr. 
2 L should say Then vou want me 
| e) ! é ! i id 


d look ez ef u was! You see, | 

é but | ught it would be 
S I ! ake t more like 

é nv new house, ef I allowed that 
old ther would be cor in’ to live 


me. They don’t know I never had 


spea ot They'll never find 
Sav ve will, Mrs. Pottinger! 


\ a hers t he unexpected ecurred. 


ainst all eonventional rules and all ae- 
} d traditions of fietion, l am obliged 
sta that Mrs. Pottinger did no/ rise 


yp and order the trembling Prosper to 

ave the hous She only gripped the 
arm of her chair a little tighter, lean 
ed forward, and disdaining her usual 
preeisi« and refinement of spec ch, said, 

lietlv: “It’s a bargain! If that’s what 
vou're wanting, my son, you can count 
pon me as becoming your old mother, 
( lia Jane Pottinger Riggs, every 


T 


nd disgust. 


a 


ire 


aa 


\ fe dd later the sentimentalist 
oe Wvynbrook walked into the saloon 
Wild Cat, where his comrades were 
nk £, and laid a letter down on the 
vith every expression of astonishment 


‘if that 
it, 
he 


mother, 


‘Look,.” he said, 


Ye 


Riggs writin’ that 


all! believe 
Prossyv 
his 


ntlemen—in *Friseo; she hevin’, unbe- 


wouldn’t 


+ heat 
here s 
mother — his 


meé across 
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kK whist te ] im, } ned a partv - rt 
the coast! And what does this | 

dot Why, he’s goin’ to bring 
that old woman here! Here gent] 


ke charge of that new 


rare mornings 


ainy season Wwhel there was a s 
g in the air, and aft 

the sun broke throu; 
litth 


when Prosper Riggs and his mot 


On Of sprin 
of 
clouds 


rainfall 


with islets of | 


} 
heecy 


SKY 


drove into Wild Cat Camp. An expr 
sion of cheerfulness was on the faces 
his old comrades. Ff had been 
enized that, after all, “ Prossy 

a perfect right to bring his old mot! 
there—his well-known youth and in 


perience preventing this baleful perfor 


ince from being established as a prec 
dent. For these reasons hats were che: 
tully doffed, and some jackets put 

as the buggy swept up the hill to t 
pretty new cottage with its green blir 


and white veranda, on the 


Yet 


pertectly happy, even in 


crest. 

[ am afraid that Prosper was 1 
the triumpha 
Mrs. Pottir 
businesslike acqui 
it, and her singular lapse fr 


consummation of his plans. 
sudden 
in 


ger’s and 
cence 
her genteel pre cision, were gratify ing, but 
to his ingenuousness. And a 
from the moment she accepter 
the situation she was fertile in 


startling 
though 

resources 
and full of preeaution against any » 

sibility of detection, he saw, with som 
that control 
out of his hands. 


“ 


uneasiness, its had passed 
You say vour comrades know nothing 
of your family history?” she had said 
him on the journey thither. “ What ar 
you going to tell them ?”’ 

“ Nothin’, bein’ my 
mother,” said Prosper, hopelessly. 


cept your old 
(An- 
other embarrassment to Prosper was her 
easy grasp of the maternal epithets.) 
“ Now listen! You were born just six 
months after vour father, Captain Riggs 
(formerly Pottinger) sailed on _ his 
You remember very little 


he 


“That’s not enough, my son.” 


first voyage. 
of him, of 
much.” 
“Hadn’t I 
his looks ?” 


course, as was 


away so 


suthin’ about 


better know 
said Prosper, submissively. 











I Pottinger, sharp] 
I] he bo ‘ Ta I lhe i 
\ th ! = cal | cu l iis. 4 — 
é i« ha ( Lillis \ t 
Ai | necessal said = the 
‘You wer alwavs Whlid 
£ erhal * she ‘ inued, “a l 
way f school] join some Wes 
lg mn That counts To. rie 
Bu continued Prospei I ought 
l o l 1 ld times 
t I vou ind vringeib 
do s mor? s, and you 
. ! aqouLgknnuts suggested 
‘ dubious! 


promptly 
vith plenty of servants. Just 1 
Prosper deat your 1 e} 
w down country stvl 

( be relieved from further in 
n, Prosper was, nevertheless, som 
eerned at this shattering of the 
Lie n the very « imp that ! 1 
L hel praises But he eould = ¢ ly 
ist to her recognizing the situation 
her usual sagacity t which he 


od in respectful 


Joe Wynbrook and Cyrus Brewster 
as older members of the camp, pur 
ely lingered near the new house to 
any assistance to ‘Prossy and his 
ther,” and had received a brief and 
ssihg ntroduction to the latter. so 


cep and unexpected was the impression 


e mad upon them that these two 
acles of the camp retired down the 
ll in awkward silence for some time, 
either daring to risk his reputation by 


when 
be- 


> 
Brewster ven- 


But 


crowd 


over-surprise. 
the 
them, Cyrus 


Oomment or 


they approached eurious 


ow awaiting 
that old gal 
ither high-toned for Prossy’s mother.” 
Joe Wynbrook the 
atal admission to show the advantage of 


‘Struck me ez ef was 


instantly seized 


uperior insight : 
' Why, it was no more 


What did we 
What did 


‘Struck you 
an I eX} eted all along! 

Prossy? Nothin’! 
tell us? Nothin’! And why? 
os it was his secret. Lord! a blind mule 
ild see that. All this foolishness and 


W of 


ever 


re d | pered 
At Lie Was ¢ ALC bP] 
e¢ iW SOLD ‘ I 
ke is mother’s he Ill be 
Lt li a Lie Ss Deel aave é 
1 ( Ss Li Ve l tL se Lie } 
l t t e\ a a ¢ » ou e} 
ih cisLit CS I ( 
Frisco! I ha <ind 0” preset r 
his when he ‘ ough | neve ( 
ng 
I reckon, too, that she’s kinder afraid 
bx ig Did ve notice how she 
‘ chin hin ik ( Line nd how 
chile he bossibn evervtt Y And 
ere’s i I iw sure! He’s cha ged 
ves! tle d < as keerless and free 
and foolish « e uster 
Ler here vas a unmistakable 
chorus of assent fr the crowd that 
had \ ned them | Ve l¢ even thos 
whe had not been ntroduced t Lhe 
mothe! had hoticed his strange re 
Straint and reticence, ln tine mpulsive 
logic of the camp, conduct such as this, 
in the face of that superior woman 
his mother—could only imply that her 
presence as distasteful to him: that h 


ashamed ¢ 


was either tf their noticing his 


hieriority to her, or ashamed I them 
vlid and has as was their deduction, 
it was, nevertheless, voiced by Joe Wyn 
impartial and even 


“Well, 


remember 


brook in a tone of 


reluctant conviction gentle 


meh, some ot \y may that 


when I heard that Prossy was bringin’ 





his mother here L kicked kicked be 

ause if only to reason that, being 
his mother, she’d be that foolish she’d 
upset the cam). There wasn’t room 
enough for tw such echuckle-heads 

and one of ’em being a woman, sh 
couldn’t be shut up or sat upon ez we 
did to him. But now, gentlemen, ez we 
see she ain't that kind, but high-toned 


and level-headed, and that she’s got the 
likes it or 


go back 


grip on Prossy—whether he 
him 


goin’ to let 


‘n't goin’ to let 
No, sir! we 
he r 


not we a 


on her! ain’t 


him break heart the second time! 


He may think we ain’t good enough for 


her, but ez long ez she’s civil to us, we'll 
stand by her.” 
In this conscientious way were the 


shackles of that unhallowed relationship 


slowly riveted on the unfortunate Prossy. 
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In } ercourse with his comrades dur 
ine the next two or three days their atti 
tude was shown in frequent and osten- 
itious praise of his mother, and sugges- 
lvice, such as: “IT wouldn't stop 

the saloon, Prossy; your old mother 
ve: or, “Chuck that ‘ere 

rpolin over your shoulders, Pross, and 
don’t take your wet duds into the house 
that ver old mother’s bin makin’ tidy.” 
Odd ugh, mueh of this advice was 
quite sincere, and represented—for at 
ast twenty minutes—the honest sen- 
ments of the =p iker. Prospe r was 
touched at what seemed a revival of the 
sentiment under which he had = acted, 
forgot h uneasiness, and became quite 
himself again—a fact also noticed by 
his critics. “ Ye’ve only to keep him up 


to his work and he'll be the widde r’s joy 


| 
vrus Brewster. Certainly 


april, 


he was so far 


encouraged that he had a 
long conversation with Mrs. Pottinger 
that night, with the result that the next 
morning Joe Wynbrook, Cyrus Brewster, 
Hank Mann, and Kentucky Ike were in- 
vited to spend the evening at the new 
house. As the men, clean-shirted and 
decently jacketed, tiled into the neat 
sitting-room with its bright carpet, its 


cheerful fire, its side table with a snowy 


cloth on which shining tea and coffee 
pots were standing, their hearts thrilled 
with satisfaction. In a large stuffed 


rocking-chair, Prossy’s old mother, wrap- 


ped up in a shawl and some mysterious 


ill health which seemed to forbid any ex- 


ertion, received them with genteel lan- 


an extended black mitten. 


said Mrs. 


. offer 


guor and 
“oT 


sad 


Pottinger, with 
the 
gentleme nh 


cannot, 


pensiveness, you hospi- 


ta y of my own home, you 


Prosper dear, the large salon 
staff of 


but 


reme mi Fs 


and our servants at Lexington 


Avenu since my son has _ per- 


+ 


suaded me to take charge of his humble 


eot. | hope you will make all allowances 


ror ts de ticiencies even,” she added, 
casting a look of mild reproach on the 
astonished Prospe r ‘even if he can- 
not.” 

‘I’m sure he oughter to be thankful 
to ye, n yam,” said Joe W vnbrook, 


break to 
thankful— 
speakin’ for the rest of this eamp—for 
lichtin’ us doin’! I 


quickly, “for makin’ a come 


here to live, jest ez we're 


ver you're 


up eZ 
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reckon I’m speakin’ for the crowd,” he 


added, looking round him. 
“That’s so” 


Murmurs of and “ You 


bet ” passed through the company, and 
one or two cast a half-indignant glance 


at Prosper. 
‘It’s Mrs 


“that having live 


only natural,” continued 
Pottinger, resignedly, 
so long alone, my dear Prosper may 
little 


mother’s control, 


first be a impatient of his old 
and perhaps regret h 
invitation.” 

“Oh no, ma’am,” said the embarras 
ed Prosper. 


But here the mercurial Wynbrook i: 


terposed on behalf of amity and tl 
camp’s esprit de corps. “Why, Lord! 
ma’am, he’s jest bin longin’ for ye! 


Times and times agin he’s talked about 


ye; sayin’ how ef he could only get y 


out of yer Fifth Avenue saloon to shar 
his humble lot with him here, he’d dik 
happy! You've heard him talk, Brew 
ster ¢” 

“ Frequent,” replied the aecommoda 
ting Brewster. 

‘Part of the simple refreshment | 


have to offer you,” continued Mrs. Pot 
tinger, ignoring further comment, “ is a 
viand the exact quality of which I am 
not familiar with, but which my son in 
forms me is a favorite with you 
It has been prepared by Li Sing under 
mv dear, that 
the — er — doughnuts — are brought in 
with the coffee.” 

Satisfaction 


great 


direction. Prosper 


see 


the faces of 
the company, with perhaps the sole ex 


cept ion of Pri sper. 


beamed on 


As a dish contain- 
ing a number of brown glistening spheres 
of baked dough brought in, the 
men’s eyes shone in sympathetic appre 
Yet that epicurean light was 
for a moment dulled as each man grasp- 


was 
ciation. 


ed a sphere, and then sat motionless with 
it in his hand, as if it was a ball and 
they were waiting the signal for playing. 

“T am told,” said Mrs. Pottinger. 
with a glance of Christian tolerance at 
Prosper, “ that lightness is considered de- 
sirable by some 





perhaps you gentlemen 
may find them heavy.” 
“Thar is two kinds,” said the diplo- 
matic Joe, cheerfully, as he began to nib 
ble his, sideways, like a squirrel, “light 
and heavy; some likes ’em one way, and 
some another.” 
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ere hard and heavy, but the 


ed by the stean cotiee, 


Pe 
ing 


hem with heroi politeness * And 
gentlemen,” said Mrs. Pottinger, 


ng back in her chair and calmly 
ng the party, “you have my 
sion to light your pipes while you 

e of some whiskey and water.” 
the guests looked up—gratitied but 
hed “Are ye sure, ma’am, you 


d it?’ said Joe, 


Not at all,” 


politely. 


responded Mrs. Pottin 


briefly “In fact, as my physician 
ses the inhalation of tobacco smoke 
m\ isthmatic ditheulties, J will join 


1.” After a moment’s fumbling in a 
beaded bag that hung from her waist, 


e produced a small black elay pipe, 


d it from the same rece ptacle, and lit 


\ thrill of surprise went round thi 
, and it was noticed that Pros 
eemed equally confounded. Never 
ess, this awkwardness was quickly 
ie by the privilege and example 
them, and with a glass of whiskey 
water before them, the men were 


Nor did Mrs. 


: : 
mingie in their 


eedily at their ease. 
ttinger disdain to 


suitory talk. Sitting there with her 
ack pipe in her mouth, but still pre 
se and superior, she told a_ thrilling 
vhaling adventure of Prosper’s father 
drawn evidently from the experience of 
he lamented Pottinger), which not only 
eply interested her hearers, but mo- 
rie ntarily exalted Prosp« r in their minds 
; the son of that hero. “ Now you 
speak o’ that, ma’am,” said the ingenu- 
us Wynbrook, “there’s a good deal o’ 
Prossy in that yarn o’ his father’s; same 
kind o’ keerless grit! You remember, 
boys, that day the dam broke and he 
stood thar, the water up to his neck, 
heavin’ logs in the break till he stopped 
it.” Briefly, the evening, in spite of its 
initial culinary failure and its surprises, 
was a decided social success, and even 
the bewildered and doubting Prosper 
went to bed relieved. It was followed 
by many and more informal gatherings 
at the house, and Mrs. Pottinger so far 
unbent—if that term could be used of 
one who never altered her primness of 
manner—as to join in a game of poker— 
and even permitted herself to win. 
3ut by the end of six weeks another 
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change i1 eir feelings irds Prosp 
‘ nsid uSI\ fo ve ‘ mt 
He had been received rm 
vshiy and eve ie presence t his 
( ( I bu eg 
\ iM nh object Of secret OmmMIsel 
They still frequented the house, but 
iohng themselves erwarads they talk 
in whispers. There was no doubt 


them that Prosper’s old mother dran| 
not only what her son had provided, but 
What she surreptitiousiy obtained trom 
he saloon. There was the testimony of 
the barkeeper, himself concerned equa 
with the camp in the integrity of the 
Riggs household And there was an 
even darker suspicion. But this must be 
given in Joe Wynbrook’s own words 

“T didn’t mind the old woman win 
nin’ and winnin’ reg’lar—for poker’s an 


unsartin game ain’t the money that 


we're losin for it’s all in the eam, 
But when she’s developing a_ habit 

holdin’ four aces when somebody els 
hez { who don’t lik 1 let on because 
t's Prosper’s old) mother—it’s gettin’ 
rough! And dangerous too, gentleme 


if there happened to be an outsider in, 
or one of the bovs should kick. Why, 
I saw Bilson grind his teeth—he holdin 
a sequence flush—ace high—when_ th 
dear old eritter laid down her reg’lar 
four aces and raked in the pile. Wi 
had to nearly kick his legs off under the 
table afore he’d understand—not havin’ 
an old mother himself.” 

‘Some un will hey to tackle her with- 
out Prossy knowin’ it. For it would 
jest break his heart, arter all he’s gone 
through to get her here!” said Brewster, 
significantly. 

* Onless he did know it and it was that 
what made him so sorrowful when they 
first came. B’gosh! I never thought o’ 
that,” said Wynbrook, with one of hi 
characteristic sudden illuminations. 

“Well, gentlemen, whether he did or 
not,” said the barkeeper, stoutly, “ he 
must never know that we know it. No, 
not if the old gal cleans out my bar and 
takes the last scad in the camp.” 

And to this noble sentiment they re- 
sponded as one man. 

How far they would have been able 
to carry out that heroic resolve was 
never known. For an event occurred 


which eclipsed its importance One 
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morning at breakfast Mrs. Pottinger 
fixed a uded eve upon Prosper 
Prosper she said, with fell deliber- 
ation, “vou ought to know you have a 
‘Yes, ma’am,” returned Prosper, with 
that meekness with which he usually re- 
ceived these family disclosures. 
‘A sister,” continued the lady, “ whom 
vou | *t seen since vou were a child. 
A siste who for family reasons has been 


other relatives. <A girl of 


‘Yes, 
‘But ef 
that 


rh short 


you wouldn’t 


ma’am,” Prosper, humbly. 


mind writin’ all 


down on a bit o” paper—ye know 


memory!—I would get it by 


the gulch. I'd 


enough by night, ef,” he 


have it 
added, 


was kalkilatin’ to 


-day in 


with a short sigh, “ ve 


make any allusions to it when the boys 
are here.” 
continued 


‘Your sister Augusta,” 


Mrs. Pottinger, calmly ignoring these de- 
tails, “will be here to-morrow to make 
me a Visit.” 

But here the worm Prosper not only 
turned, but stood up, nearly upsetting 
the table. “It can’t be did, ma’am! it 
mustn't be did!” he said, wildly. ‘“ It’s 
enough for me to hev played this camp 
with yvou—but now to run in 

“Can't be did!” repeated Mrs. Pottin- 
ger, rising in her turn and fixing upon 


Prosper a pair of 
that had 
Pottinger. 


the unfortunate 
once 
“Do 


you, my adopted son, dare to tell me that 


piratical 
the sea 


murky, eyes 


quelled roving 
I can’t have my own flesh and blood be- 
neath my roof?” 


‘Yes! Wd rather tell the whole story 
I'd rather tell the boys I fooled them 
than go on again!” burst out the excited 

Prosper. 
But Mrs. Pottinger only set her lips 


‘Very tell 
rigidly; “ tell them 
humble de- 


implacably together. well, 


hem, the hg she said, 
lured 


pendence in San Francisco with the pros- 


how you me from my 


pect of a home with you; tell them how 
you compelled me to deceive their trust- 
falsehoods; 


bor- 


ing hearts with your wicked 
tell them 
rowed me for your mother, my poor dead 
husband 


invent falsehood 


how yvou—a foundling 
for your father, and made me 
upon falsehood to tell 


them while you sat still and listenea!” 
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Prosper gasped. 

“ Tell them,” she went on, deliberat: 
ly, “that when I 
helpless child 


only then 


wanted to bring my 
home—the» 


you determined to break your 


to her only 


word to me, either because you mean! 
begrudged her that share of your hous: 
or to keep your misdeeds from her kno 
ledge! Tell them that, Prossy dear, al 
see what the v'll say os 

Prosper sank back in his chair aghast 
In his sudden instinct of revolt he had 
Ile knew, alas, t 
say! He kn 
that, added to their indignation at havin 


been duped, 


forgotten the camp! 


well what they would 


their chivalry and absu: 
would 
the abandonment of two helpless women ! 


sentiment rise in arms against 
P’r’aps ye’re right, ma’am,” he stan 
mered. “I was only thinkin’,” he 
feebly, “ how she'd take it.” 
“She'll take it as I 
Mrs. Pottinger, firmly. 
“Supposin’, ez the camp don't 


added 


wish her to tak 
it,” said 
kno 
her, and I ’ain’t bin talkin’ o’ havin’ any 
here as nh 
cousin? See? You bein’ her aunt?” 
Mrs. Pottinger 
compressed 


sister, you ran her in 
him wit! 
lips for some time. The: 
she said, slowly and half meditativels 
“Yes; it might be done! She will prob 
sacrifice her 
relationship to save herself from passing 
as your sister. It would be less galling 
to her pride, and she wouldn’t have t 
treat you so familiarly.” 

= Yes, said 
lieved to the 
nature of the suggestion. 


regarded 


ably be willing to neare! 


ma’am,” Prosper, too re- 
uncomplimentary 
“And ye se 
I could call her * Miss Pottinger,’ which 
would come easier to me.” 

In its to bear with the 
weaknesses of Prosper’s mother, the 
camp received the news of the advent of 
Prosper’s cousin solely with reference t 
its possible effect upon the aunt’s habits, 
and very little other curiosity. Prosper’s 
they felt, was probabls 
due to the tender age at which he had 

But when 
mother had 
very pretty 


notice 


high resolve 


own reticence, 
separated from his relations. 
it was known that Prosper’s 
driven to the house with a 
girl of eighteen, there was a 


flutter of 
excitement in that impressionable com- 
Prosper, with his usual shy 
ness, had evaded an early meeting with 
her, and was even loitering irresolutely 


munity. 
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his way home from work, when, as 
pproached the house, to his discom- 

the door suddenly opened, the 
¢ lady appeared and advanced di 


towards him. 


She was slim, graceful, and prettily 
d, and at any other moment Pros- 
might have been impressed by her 
| looks. But her brows were knit, 
lark eyes—in which there was an 
stakable reminiscence ot Mrs. Pot- 

vere glittering, and although 
is apparently anticipating their 
gy, it was evidently with no cousin- 
terest. When within a few feet of 


stopped Prosp r with a feeble 


ttered his hand. 


She sprang back. 


Don’t touch me! Don’t come a step 
irrer or I'll scream! 
Prosper, still with smiling inanity, 
mered that he was only “ goin’ to 
hands and moved sidewavs tow- 
s the hous 
Stop!” she said, with a stamp of her 
foot. “Stay where you are! We 
have our talk out here. I’m not 
r to waste words with vou in there, 
fore her.” 


Prosper stopped. 


What did you do this for?” she said, 


ngrily. ‘“‘ How dared you? How could 
u? Are you a man, or the fool she 
kes you for?” 


I do wot for?” said Prosper, 


“Wot did 


enly. 

This! Making my mother pretend 
1 were her son! Bringing her here 
mg these men to live a lie!” 

‘Sh was willin’,” said Prosper, 
milv. “I told her what she had to 


and she seemed to like it.” 
‘But couldn’t you see she was old and 


ak, and wasn’t responsible for her ac- 


ns? Or were you only thinking of 
irsel f 2” 
This last taunt stung him. He looked 
Ile was not facing a helpless de- 
ndent old woman as he had been the 
lay before, but a handsome clever girl 
every way his superior—and in the 
rht! In his vague sense of honor it 
emed more creditable for him to fight 
out with he He burst out: “I 
ver thought of myself! I never had 
1 old mother; I never knew what it 


And 


got 


s to want one—but the men did! 
I couldn’t get for them, I 
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one 


“OLD 


MOTHER.” v4) 


mvyself—to shar ind share al 
thev’d be 


was one in the camp!" 


tor 


| thought 


one 


There was the unmistakabl accent of 
truth in his voice. There came a fait 
twitching of the young girl’s lips and 
the dawning of a smile. But it 


acted as a goad to the unfortunate Pri 


“Ye kin Miss Potting: 


laugh, 


per. 
but it’s God’s truth! But one thing | 
didn’t do. No! When your mothe 


wanted to bring you in here as my sis 
ter, | kicked! I did! And you kin thank 
me, for all your laughin’, that you're 


standing in this camp in your own name 


and ain’t nothin’ but my cousin.” 


“T suppose you thought your precious 


friends didn’t want a sisfer too?” said the 
girl, ironically. 

“Tt don’t make no matter wot they 
want now,” he said, gloomily. “ For,” 
he added, with sudden desperation, “ it’s 


and your 


to Yes! You 


mother will stay here a spell so that the 


' 
come an end! 


bovs don’t suspicion nothin’ of either of 


ve. Then I'll give it out that you're 
takin’ your aunt away on a visit. Then 
lll make over to her a thousand dol 
lars for all the trouble [I’ve given her, 


and you'll take her awav. I've bin a fool, 


Miss Pottinger, mebbe [ am one now, 
but what I’m doin’ is on the square, and 
it’s got to be done!” 

He looked so simple and so good—so 


like honest school-boy confessing a 
fault and abiding by his punishment, for 
all his feet of altitude and silk 
mustache—that Miss Pottinger lowered 
her eyes. But she rec herself and 
said, sharply: 

“Tt’s all very well to talk of her going 


But she won't. You have made 


an 


Six 


vered 


away! 


her like you—ves! like you better than 
me—than any of us! She says vou’re 
the only one who ever treated her like 


a mother—as a mother should be treated 


She says she never knew what peace and 


comfort were until sh came to vou 
There! Don’t stare like that! Don’t 
you understand’ Don’t vou see? Must 


that she is 


I tell you again strang 

that—that she was always queer and 
strange—and queerer on account of her 
unfortunate habits—surely you knew 


them, Mr. Riggs! She quarrelled with 
us all. I went to live with my aunt, and 


she took herself off to San Francisco 
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fathers 


with i ( m igainst my 
ip-owner Ileaven only knows how 
e! ve there but she al 
wa Impressed people \ th her manners 
nad ¢ " a he ped her! At 
| begged 1 let me seek her, 
d | her here Chere If 
( 1 Eve thing to me, you 
el ‘ SS ¢ I ng tT u 
ad ither t ! N W 
hat is be ef 
What i greeable t 1 is the 
ame to me, Mi Pottir hi uid, 
‘ ma 
But u mustn t call me Miss Pot 
nger ud Somebod night hear 
you, irned, mischievously. 
= 2 { cou ther he said, 
witl 1 Sup} n’ 
we f I 
ly 1 1 camp’s curiosity, for 
the ? xt Tew da ey delic« itely W th- 
held t r usual evening visits to Prossy’s 
" ie They'll be wantin to talk o 
a mi and we lon’t wanter be too 
previou uggested Wwynbrook. But 
ther ( ynen they at last met the 
ew cousin, was unanimous, and their 
praises ¢ ivagant I th nexperi- 
iced eVe emed to yx Css all her 
ints ge ind precision of lan- 
uae \ 1 a Vivacity and playfulness 
ly fey days the whole 
amy in love with he r. Yet she dis 
ensed her favors with such tactful im- 
partia ind with such innocent en- 
oye free from any suspicio1 of co 
juetr there were no heart-burn- 
ngs nd e unlucky man who nour- 
hed vould have been 
aughed at | | ows She had a 
own-bred ¢ ty and interest in 
my e, W h she declared was like a 
perpetual pic 1 her slim, grace- 
ul figure h beside a ditch where 
e men W working seemed to them 
grateful as the new spring sunshine 
Lhe | amp became tidier: a coat 
vas lered de rigueur at “ Prossy’s 
othe ev gs; there was less horse- 
play the ‘ail ind less shouting 
It’s all very well te talk about ‘old 
mothers,” sa the cynical barkeeper 
‘but hat single handed, has done 
more in a week to make the camp 
deeent than old Ma’am Riggs has in a 


month o 


Sundavs.” 
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conversation wit} 
house, thi 


Since Prosper’s briet 


Miss Pottinger before the 


question “What is to be done?” h; 
singularly lapsed, nor had it been 1 
ferred to again by either. The vow 
lady had apparently thrown herself ir 
the diversions of the camp with 
thoughtless gayety of a brief-holid: 
maker, and it was not for him to 
mind her—even had he wished to—th: 
her important question had never be 
answered. He had enjoyed her hap; 
ness with the relief of a secret shar 
by her Three weeks had passed ; tl 
last of the winter’s rains had gon 
Spring was stirring in underbrush ai 


wildwood, in the pulse of the waters 
the sap of the great pines, in the upl 
ing of flowers. Small wonder if Pr 
per’s boyish heart had stirred a little t 
In facet, he had been possessed by 
other luminous idea a wild idea that 
emed almost as absurd as the « 
which had brought him all this troul 
It had come to him like that one— 
of a starlit night—and he had risen o1 
morning with a feverish intent to put 
nto action! It brought him later 
take an unprecedented walk alone wi 
Miss Pottinger, to linger under gr 
leaves in unfrequented woods, and at last 
S he STOC}* 


seemed about to desert him a 
her hand 


inquisit 


hollow with 


only listener 
Yet this 
nted animal heard him stammer: 

if would then hy } 


‘—she’d 


1} a littl 
his—their 
squirre| 


po 


an 


W all the disay 


‘So you see, dear, 


1 { 


lie—for—don’t you se¢ be really 
my mother as well as yours.” 
The marriage of Prosper Riggs ana 


Miss Pottinger was quietly celebrated at 


Sacramento, but Prossy’s 
did not return with the 


Of Mrs. Pottinger’s 


“old mother 





ir 





happy ps 


later career som 


idea may be gathered from a letter whi 
Prosper received a year after his mat 
riage. “Circumstances,” wrote Mrs 


Pottinger, “ which had induced me to a 


the offer of widower to take car 


ept a 
1f his motherless household, have sinc: 
leveloped into a more enduring matri 


monial position, so that I can always offer 
my dear Prosper a home with his mothe 
to visit this locality 


should he choose 


and a second father in Hiram W. Water- 
Esq., her husband. 


gates, 











BY 


Ik boy who stated that a_ vessel 
going from the Potomae by way 
of the Suez Canal to Manila would 

iss through the Gulf of 


ve ly 


Mexico, plain- 


remarks, “I am not real sure of 


his, for we haven’t had maps yet.” He 


was merely asserting in one way the 
educational value of illustration. Prob- 
bly in accordance with this truth the 
first Grecian map of the universe was 


lrawn by enthusiastic teacher of 


some 
iterature to illustrate Homer’s very gen- 
ral statements concerning a great river 


hat encireles the entire earth. 
Just what conceptions, opinions, and 
lebates were the result of this daring 
performance history tells us not. But 
enough thought was given to the subject 
before the fall of the Roman Empire and 
he beginning of the Dark Ages for two 

at to have been upon 
Ptolemy, these 
uthors, is particularly interesting to us, 
since his work, found at the time of the 
Renaissance, became the standard work 


books written 


veography. one of 


r the two centuries during which our 
country’s existence was being determined. 
Fach publisher of this book procured a 
cholar to write about the new land and 
to furnish an illustration for the univer- 
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sal conditions as they appeared to him 
Ptolemy himself was a knowing man 
who lived about 150 «a. p. For him the 
world was round, though its size was 
much too great. His worst mistakes 


India 


were fo consider ®” vl m Too large, 


not a peninsula, and the Mediterranean 
one-third too long. The Baltie and the 
Black seas were placed too near together. 


Ptolemy also erred in believing that a 
tropical sea existed with one or two con 
tinents to the south. 

This southern-continent idea is inter 


esting to us, since it ¢ xplains some of th 
Western 
The philosophers of ancient times 


wonderful shapes given to 
lands. 


consid red the question of tropical heat, 


our 


realized its intensity in the Sahara, and 
concluded that it 
equator. If this were so, life wi 


worse at the 
uld be 


as water appeared 


must be 


impossible; therefore, 
south of all explored lands, 
Nature must have placed 
where at the equator, and then, for the 
sake of uniformity, another continent at 
the south similar to the one at the north. 
For Europe had 
graphical teaching, at least no progres 
The Christian Church 
that its 


surely wise 


water every- 


no geo 


centuries 


teaching. 


fear 


sive 


seemed to doetrines and 
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Ficure 11.—A Map of Iceland projected by Olaus Magnus in 1539 
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ther conflicts 


in the 

towers 
he shore, 
armored 


seman, 


may si 


or 


‘ommeree, 


Lake Mexico 
Figure III.). 
to be 


order 





oe & > ec 
—~ 4 SS 
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RO. 


ll 


PONENTE 


Op 
Ne 


b A Ye 


a | 
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ot the 
an extreme 
ot 


not 


in- 
the ¢ 
by 


stance arly style that showed a 


dot, but by a drawing of 
The 


original structure 


city a 


ts most famous building. likeness 
of the to the 


was not necessarily very exact. 


drawing 
Jerusa- 
lem is indicated by a church, Rome by a 

rtress or church. Other cities are rep- 
resented by fortresses, walls, castles, or 
churches. 

Such give excellent 


maps generally 





of the fountains from which all 
great rivers were suppose d to flow. There 
is a question in my mind as to whether 
the tublike sources of the three 
in our Iceland map are 
and whether the ar- 
rangement of the of 
the Nile in Verrazano’s map (Figure IV.) 
may not be intended for 
spring—the fountain idea 


pictures 


rivers 
ground 
peculiar 


not 
springs, 
lines at beginning 
mountain 
to 


a 
modified 
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A Saxon Map of the Tenth Century 
suit an age just learning to distrust. student who is endeavoring to illustrate 
myth and fable. the literature whick he has read. One is 


From this attractive class 
naturally to its near rela- 
tive, the cartography that owed its being 


ot cartogra- 


phy we turn 


to literature, imagination, and_ theory, 


with a few facts of travel as aids, to be 


regarded if convenient. Here we might 
Italian poet’s primitive map- 
pamondo; the Anglo-Saxon map 
(Figure IV.) of the tenth century. Ap- 


parently this is the work of a thoughtful 


place our 


also 


tempted to undertake a guess concerning 
the books which the library of this stu 
dent contained. Evidently the Old Testa 
not one, since the Jordan 


ment was 


not shown at all, and the Red ‘Sea’s pos 
tion would render the miracle of its eros 
ing entirely unnecessary. 

Perhaps this student, more fortunate 
than we, had access to Livy’s complete 
He evidently had learned some- 


history. 
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the Per- 


1at had been made 


ere of Babylon’s g 
lf, the history t 
Asia Minor, 


tribes north of the 


reatness, 
] 

and of the insignificance 
Pontus. Olym- 
and the Columns of Hercules 
real to him, and Italy was far more 
Phe 


all that liter 


Troy, 


tant than Greece. position of 


ature 
the 


mind 
that 
nsula ending in a boot form. For 
vn neighborhood Anglo-Saxon 
nd had neither maps nor literature 


and 


brings to 


> us ol 


shap ’ 


country’s 
our 


» him, so he used tradition 
best advantage 
date is an Arabie 
sketch of the 
similar fash- 
an outline 
Undoubtedly 


events to the 
the 
} evidently a 


Of about Same 
rough 
terranean. In very 
1522, drew 
Me x1C0. 


drawn to 


Cortez. about 
Gulf of 
re quickly 


é illustrate 
thought 


exactness, 
to us 


requiring né 
have come di wn 
We often make 


urat and unrecognizable 


mistake . 


maps. equally 

maps 
de ied 
that 
out 


descendant 


en trying to direct some one or to 
] 


e som and our line 


locality; 
the 
ere” is probably 


“ 


npanies words “ somewhert 
the direct 

regular coast-lines that showed 

of the 


Pe rhaps it was in this way 


unknown coasts in so 


many 


rly maps. 


at the 1642 map of the Ottawa route 
s drawn (Figure V.). 
One other division of the theory 


ps is worthy of remark. Behaim 
| Ti scane li, the that 
world was round and about one-third 


following idea 


small, placed Japan on the site of 
Mexico. Columbus sailed west 
reach China. When found land, 
lat was more probable than that it was 
the desired Asiatic coast? We can almost 


th Latin 


+ oom 


he 


now well-rounded sen 
ces in which the rival geographers 
claimed their views. Franciseus 


in 1526 declares the new dis 
but the coast of Asia, and 


veries TO h« 


lraws a map to show the situation. 
‘Not so. says Coppo, two years later. 
This land is too near. It must be only 


large island.” So he draws his map to 

how matters really stand. Then, to 
illy detarmine the question, the Carta 
about 1548. Every- 
St. Lawrence River 


drawn, 
the 


Marina ie 


thing Save 


is nicely accounted for upon the Asiatic 
oast, and the question is settled. 


The 
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rece rders oT facts are the reatter 


America 


pendent continent. 


recog- 


l ized, and becomes al l ide- 


Perhaps it is with these maps that so 
curiously blend fact and fiction that 
Greenland should be mentioned. This 


point of land had journeyed from Europé 


to Asia, thenee to America. Later it was 


relegated to the arctic continent, whence 
it has been since detached by some geog- 
raphers. Others are not so certain that 
the explorations justify the assertion of 


island formation. 
Mor 
prevail in the 
mercial 
began to 


the 


scientific accuracy commenced to 


as popular and com- 
The 


maps of 


maps 
interests explorers 
the 


rough 


grew. 
make careful 
regions they visited, drawing a 
boundary for the adjacent regions in order 
to give the relative The Arabs 
had followed centuries 
thus continuing the old Roman _ geo- 


positions. 
] 


this pian be fore, 


gray hical progress. By the eleventh cen- 
tury the v had produced a Very good 


which 
have adopted 
infidel] 


known world, one 

Europe might 
knowledge of the 
] 


med. 


map of th 
Christian 
had the 
less dem 

Had 
don 
some of our present 
land. 


century, 


bec n 


European cartographers 


should be 


our 
spare d 


equally well, we 
maps of 
Majollo, early in the 
and Michael Lok, 
both probably following 


all of 


Ohio and west 


peculiar 
our native 
sixteenth 

as late as 1582, 
explorer Ve rrazano, shi wed 


the 


of th Appalachian Mountains as part 


the territory north of 


of the Great South Sea, or as the Mare 
de Verra. The story runs that Verra 
ano, landing at Cape Hatteras, saw the 
waters of the two sounds in the distance, 


The 


eareer as a navi 


and imagined them the sea. 
Verra 
of the most 


Ve rrazan 


South Ame rica, 


map 
showing 7Zano’s i 
one accurate o 


Gulf ( 
Medi 


gator 1S 
dre Ww thi 


Africa, th 


pe riod. 
Mexico, 


terranean, Arabia, and India in excellent 
fashion. A Portuguese sailor for many 
vears, he was most familiar with Afri 

and it is in this region that his cartog 


best. 
The French explorers in C: 


raphy is 


to do equally well, but failed, chiefly be 
cause they were too eager for reports, 
and therefore too willing to hear. inte) 
pret, and repeat the native tales. Cham- 
plain’s failure to interpret correctly the 
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Gr Lake to 
be liscovered, 
ind meantin 
presents te S¢ 
wh have ex 
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Kn rms an 
amusil sugges 
tion wl it =~ 
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been,—a py ve Tae La be gb 
“a a™ . A 9 

ful m anil ie oS &: S yw a C45 Sn 
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is the Detr / £4 VIRGINA )$ . we‘ SS 

Al] f the Ra AE y =x % 

et LA FLORIDE ~ ») % ne 2 
pl s, Fr — 
English, | spore 
Spanish \ 
looking ror h Fi V Map of the Otawa R lraw 42 
passage that « ! 
nected the tw 
great oceans,and which would give the de- once more shown, and the aretie e¢ 
sired route to Asia. Small wonder that we tinent has disappeared. 


maps ready-built Pana- 


ma a 1 Nic iraguan canals, the Missis- 
sippi Howing into the Gulf of California, 
and the Missouri into Puget Sound, and 
the Great Lakes, by a long chain of 
rivers and lakes, connected with the 


1 Quest. Hfudson Bay 


Was once 


d as the looked-for Western 
Sea, and later it was provided with a 
straight and 1 Vv passage extending 
directly westward to the Pacific. In the 
early nineteenth century the passage had 


of 
the 


the middle 


isappeared, 


north; in 


ad d 


and 


irctie continent is shown as entirely 
inclosing i northern vat ~ evel iS 
it did in 1724 [To-day the passage is 


Notwithstanding discoveries of rec 


vears, if we cast a backward glance 
realize that since 1860 the Northw: 
Passage of 1800 has been revived, th 


teachers to-day point with pride to ma} 
which show the productions and occu, 
of the world the 
Magnus, and that government 
gineers prophesy that Lake Erie will « 
long 


tions after style 


Olaus 


quiet river 
while the waters of the upper lakes fl 

the Chicago divide into the Gulf, 
may think that perhaps the most vw 


become Champlain’s 
over 
we 
can expect will be that geographers ai 
cartographers will endeavor to tell 
truth as they know it, regardless of pe 
sonal theory or prejudice. 


Love Wounded 


BY CURTIS 


TORE love’s heart, 


And wept to see the 


> 


But 


love was glad- 


HIDDEN PAGE 


in wantonness of power— 
ruthless pain love bore 
and, as a broken flower 


Bleeds fragrance, still poured love out more and more. 
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The Roses of Monsieur Alphonse 
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( 1S¢ he more vely 1 ral 
r the susceptibilities mtiy ( 
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, e contentio} 
ite his was e than M. Alphonse « 
a oe STttin - anole 
it s pl sopher sl 1 utte nd giving 
¥ t winlanck 3 ; = cea 
Torrent ersive of every philosopl prineipl 
sp he he sprar ingril his fe 1 se 
st the Monsieur ¢ te flying é he ra 
l ird th Rol so! n a flutte x S 
aisap he i | und The mere ma had I 
umphed Philosophy was routed d 
ght- the whole line! 
to resume IT] 
phy. On Passion having conquered reason, and 
d a return to his studies—even had he de 
neral rela- sired such return — being precluded | 
ulties, we the fact that the outraged Comte lay 
t the neces- hidden, forty feet below him, among the 
n the alt cucumber-vines, Monsieur Alphonse gave 
rtheless less himself unreservedly to tobacco and t 
any other tender thoughts. 
gree of spor Yet was his dreaming not that of a 
constitutes mere ordinary lover. As became a pro 
bu hu- fessional philosopher, he set himself to 
soures f the form” late present, argue, and decide 
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A Land Journey from Paris to 
New York 


BY HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 


Author . 


ROM Paris to New York by 
land!” exclaims the 


furious blizzai 
Briton, who, 


polar regions: rds, shifting 
insular ice, and a pathless waste of some fifteen 
from sheer foree of hundred miles, 
1a cannot dissociate a trip to the Such huts as exist 
United States from 


riny sea 


with few resting-plac 

rude walrus-hid 
gigantic liners and shanties tenanted by Tchuktchis, a rac 
“Why, the thing is impos 


ot peopl filthier, if possible, in | 
Surely to get from France to habits and habitations 


than the Alaskan 

ca you must cross the Atlantic a stupendous 
Ocean?’ This view is perhaps excus- great object, would be not « 

* the world is wide, and sine but productive of unnecessary 
ption of my proposed journey I have discomfort and danger. My object, ho 
et cultivated people unaware of the fact ever, is to try and lighten this dark and 
that Franee and the United of the earth’s 
actually divided by and to prove, if possible 
sea, but little wider from shore to of 
hore than the Strait of Dover. 
Bering Strait, however, is 


nd to reach it entails 
journey, parts of it almost 


nacce ssible as, 


Eskimos. Such 
without a 


the fruitless, 


journey, 


States are dreary portion surface, 
nly a narrow strip 


the feasibility 
comfortable "2 


entering a train «ds 
I and emerging from it 
for the journey, in New 
Even under these luxurious con- 


ditions the trip will still be 


luxe” in Paris, 
far away, little the wors« 
an arduous York. 
as wild and 
say, central but I faney that many ‘mal de 
unexplored Tibet. At present, in martyr would cheerfully endure it in 
larker Siberia, the traveller must be pre- preference to the uns} akable mis¢ ri¢ be 
pared for physical hardships from intense 
old to semi-starvation. 


a long one, 
Greenland 


mer ” 


of an ocean-crossing in dirty weather. 
He must face 


r traffic is, how- 
1e risks attendant upon sled-trips in the 


The question of passengt 
ever, of very secondary importance in the 
Vou. C1IV.—No. 623 —86 
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summer seas 
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ndoubtedt!\ 
Siberiat Pur 


the one fi 
explorers 
lundra | 
. 3 2 4 
umn, in. the 


l. * Tundrs 


he twelve 
accomplished by mean 
the guidance of the 
hy Pchuktchis. 
ild | going well, be 


\] Il; and 


vhicl re annual 
pen season, f 
pe Prince of Wales 
should bring u 
BY gy sea nd 
pt ed, the jou 
the Yuk 
here the route 
Ve known to need 
ld all g well, the e3 
h its destination 
Ju Such is 
} ere Let 
iis as to tl 
l da | he I 
er ‘Why do 1 
vinter’ Surely 
I uld be Infinite 
tic cold and blinding 
i were it not for 
! the genial month 
niv nave been si leet 
ur departure. But, as 
e unpleasantly aware, 
stinately bars the way 
, between spring and 
far north of Asiatic 


1” is merely anothe 


marshes 


re 11th Css Swamps or 

cl n summer, are gayly carpeted 

h verdure and wild flowers, but int 
h, at this season, the traveller sinks 

( deep at every step. For the cor 


of the 
sponge, and 
merrily ove 
of ter 


raine d m™ destri 


rate 1 mi 


“ Tundra ” 


west ¢ 


is as that of a 


while in winter a sled 


r its snowy surface at 
les an hour, in summer 
an eould scarcely eover 
in double the 


that 


distance 


desert stretches 


f Siberia, north of 











Tundra ” 


experienced engineers 


ingenious system 


‘ashire, England, 


Chat Moss, in Lan 


ason, therefore, being the 
Moseow will be 


c<utsk has been called the ‘ 


with mean-look 


¢ buildings and rambling, ill - paved 
‘9 fair hotel, however, brass tap at 
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composed of and good shops, and at night-time 1] 

for the fact town is ablaze with electric light, for 

kind in these there are theatres, music-halls, and gam 

impossible through- bling-rooms. The Siberian millionairé 
nature bh (and there are many in Irkutsk) is gen 


in the fall. ally a gambler, and there are plenty 
presents opportunities here for gratifying the pas 


construction sion. They are queer people, these mill 


ionaires, most of them men with th 
manners and appearance of moujiks, | 
1 ing amid = surroundings of princely 


been resorte 
by a 


splendor. I was once entertained 


much larger Siberian Croesus, who, after amassing a 
colossal fortune in the Amur gold-field 
had built himself a palace on the out 

journey, the skirts of Irkutsk. Everything in his 

1901, was fixed establishment was done on a regal seak 
ti 


de Windt ex- a French chef, carriages from Pa 
horses from London, and priceless wines 


and, about a and eigars. My sleeping apartment was 


a dream of luxurious beauty, with tapes 
Louis XV. furniture 


necessary article of 


f Irkutsk, in 
reached by tried walls and 
‘Paris only one somewhat 
the toilet was missing—a wash-stand; and 


all its wealth, 
T learned, on inquiry, that guests 


were 
expected to perferm their ablutions at a 
id tin basin fixed up against 
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cr As TW tl 
miles in length. wh 

1 f about eight hu 
re mil 


Yakutsk is the res 
under the Governor- 


Siberi: 


abl Ss, and 
ph with St. Peters 
burg. Kuropeat 
rn nly 1 sm 
proportion I 
| pul tion whi 
( sists chiefly ( 


residence in sum 


mer, and the coldest 


winter, in The 
orld, the averag 
nter temperature 


being 40° F. beloy 


zero; and the SOL! 


being perpetually 


frozen to a depth 


six hundred feet 


The native huts ar 


tted with window 


f solid ice, and at 


rf the temperature 


may be formed by 
the fact that, not 











A LAND JOURNEY FROM 


ling e gre heat of the in 
he buildi Ss these st ldom 

e ul I spring 
s not u ittractive place 
lad ness of winter are fol 
summer by dense clouds of mos 
| ie break-up of the Len: 
the spring floods even the prin 
1 depth of several feet 
the buildings are wooden, the 
Gove rs house, and shops 
! ft ston A tew fine 
‘ vned by merchants who 
n furs, mammoth-bones, and 
vhicl e all exported, in 
1 es, to Russia Phe impor 
il tured oods yroceries 
creased of late years 
nnu rhe ld here 
ended DV natives from all 
( eing estimated at 
ut l VY boasts f a small hotel 
| bee bu n account of the 
my nee of the gold-tields 
hig uture t this vast 
lepends chiefly on its mineral 
X1ISte é I wl | has been 
prov vy recent discoveries 
1 nd large quant 
he province Y akutsk s there 
lv increasing in population and 
nd, were ts resources «de 
1 t I Iwav, he chief town 
no doubt very shortly rival, if not 
s, Irkutsk as a centre of mining 

ereal ie ectivity 

Yakutsk our cozy post-sledges will 


ded for hght open sleds drawn 


ndeer, the town, or rather village 
Verkoyvansk, about eight hundred 
listant, being our next destina 
\bout midway the Verkoyansk 
ins must be crossed—a range of 
nsiderable height but difficult of 
ation, especially in midwinter 
the sleds must be dragged up and 


Although 


yn} 


as 1ce, 


oe st 5 


steep slopes of frozen snow, as slip 
Verkovansk should be 
according 


reach- 
from two to three weeks, 
and the 
the 


owners 


number of rein 
the 


sometimes 


lmstances, 


vrocurable road, laziness 


ir Yakute 


lot 


on 
ren- 
easy to procure relays of 
animals. 


Yakutsk the 
Verkoyansk is probably the coldest 


bears reputa 


PARIS TO NEW YORK 769 
place in Siberia. The average t pel 
ture ot winter is 53° F. below z ind 
even that of March s but ( ‘ 
~ 
J 
en 
' 
¥ 
Ri | 
the treezing-point of mercury There 
are only seventy days in the vear entirely 
free trom snow, and in midwinter four 


hours of twilight to twenty of darl 


De i miserable vi 


It is said 
one justly dreaded by political exiles. 


Mention ot the 


connection wit 


latter recalls a pathetic 


anecdote in h Verkoyansk 


by an exile whom 


ny ee : 
island of Sakhalin. 


which was related to m« 


I met, in 1894, on the 


A few years ago a young Polish student 
was found guilty of a political offence 
and was banished from Moscow to Ver 


After his 


mercifully 


tor life. departure 
Wite 
of the fact for a time, 
was only two months later, after her 


Madam B lear 


kovansk 


his young was kept in 


ignorance and 
first 


child was born, that 


ed the truth. Without delay she resolve: 
to follow her husband, and, although 
still suffering from the effects of her 


confinement, set out on the journey des 
tined to end so tragically. This occurred 
the Trans-Siber 
opened, and, not possessing the necessary 
and 


before ian Railway was 


means for travelling by steamer 


‘tarantass,” Madam B joined a party 
of exiles, which, under the circumstances, 


is permitted by the government, on the 
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l ( rermaes 
FL ! Lest l a 
ch her pover 
\J ; wet Pome 7 ' 
he be lered mind = tailed t 
| hopele ( ot the situ 
r e the g $ result th 
| <e) ce in one ti 
But mi und physieal at 
| Ix I | mits nd only a fe 
M : irs er Madam B s fatal diseoy 
l she Was ¢ ned, aving lunatie 
criminal um at Irkutsk, whe 
us thre days ; rd death mercifully 
- ring ended her suff S 
3 her The exped 1 will remain no longer 
It | t] hn necessar n this dreary settlement, 
tl | eplet th melancholy associations, 
\l ¢ but push on as soon as possible to Niji 
IX ti across a flat and dreary stretel 
a 8) 1, f eight hundred miles, where some of the 
ude log huts kept by the Yakutes and 
[1 ( Vi lensl th v1 s “st are two hundre 
.” | } B h miles ipart Fortunately, there are 
1 f t} Kieft tfa ¢ ed friendly shelters known as “ povarnias ° 
' | 1 ner | ntervals of twenty to forty miles 
| | | which ilthough uninhabited, are kept 
dk i eather-proof, and where a fire may 
\ Do 1 rs ind storms tided over in’ compara 
I sel I Ver tive comfort. <A portion of the jyourne 
; m Verkoyansk to Nijni-Kolymsk w 
na \ itsk 7” be made by means of horses, but for 
Re \ The 1 soul knew the way reindeer will be used 
| t. knew that N Kolymsk should be reached about 
each | hu nd’s place of exile sl he middle of March, 1902. 
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iluring the summer world on both sides of the Atlant 


now uninterrupted steam Where riches exist a railway must sure 





st Michael] 0 follow, and I would remind those w 
\laska is now easily trav dazzled by t Inagnitude scotl at th 
per eason by means ot scheme, that, half a century ago, on 
ng upon the Yukon, a form seriously suggesting the possibility 
t lrans-Alaskan wireless telegraphy would probably | 
proposes to revolu been regarded by the majority of ma 
the mmediate future, by kind as a lunatik P 
the Klondike line to a tet Such is a brief and necessarily incon 
he Americar de of Bering plete account of the present attempt 
the de Windt expedition, which left 
exploratl are being actively Paris in December, 1901 A detailed 
it under the direction of Prines narrative of the yourney will tollow l 
Chief Inspector of Communi two instalments—one oft these articles 
S Petersbu th a view will be despatched, if possible, upon the 
f the Trans-Siberian landing of the expedition on the Ameri 
Irkutsk to Yakutsk, from ean continent, and the second will be d 
ud carried 91 vered in person upon the arrival 
] t Cay t a cost that the the travellers in New York. 
I ! resources of the u 
od. — ,' * The Kuropean members of the expedi 
Phe Mr \met in Ra tion are, besides the leader, Harry de Wi 
‘ not vagu Ind the Vieomte de Clinchamp-Bellegarde ind 
project, but one tha Ss receiving Mr. George Harding, who accompanied M1 
"10us attention of the scientifi de Windt on the previous occasion. 


With Violets 


BY CHARLES HENRY WEBB 


) twine my thoughts in garlands, but the roses would betray 


ee 
= 
— 


blushes what a prim rose might not say. 


So mv seecret’s not tor roses: then lilies, if I chose, 


But the lily, pale with passion, tells the truth lke any rose. 


The daisy is too open; and poppies talk in sleep; 
TI mine ever was a jade who'll not a secret keep. 


The he trope 1s jealous so long and spoiled a pet; 
It grieves her te the marrow she’s not a mignonette. 


But violets, sweet violets—simple no less than sweet— 


Among the grasses hidden, so silent and discreet; 


There gently grown and nurtured, as in a econvent’s shade,— 
You surely know the way of a lover with a maid! 

Go, modest little violets, and lie upon her breast; 

Your eyes will tell her something,—perhaps she’ll guess the rest: 


Guess that with you a moment anear her heart to lie, 
With you I'd fade and wither, with you content I’d die. 








The Gay 
BY SYDNEY 


SUPPOSE if it hadn’t been for Unel 
Jim I should have gone on teeling 
cut up about The Gay Chevalier 
hout telling any one just how badly | 

Indeed, if I had been a girl I should 
ve eried over him many a time; as it 

I often had to open my eyes very 
de, stand with my legs far apart, put 
y hands in my pockets, and whistle 
ird when I found him boozing in a 


iny corner like a battered old tramp, or 


| 
i 


nning away with a grub stolen from 
e industrious hen. 
Somehow, though I tried hard enough, 
never could forget what a beauty he 
when he came to Orchard Farm last 
mmer, and how visitors used to stand 
1 exclaim with delight when they saw 
strutting about with the hens, and 
vy proud I was to show off that he 
| learned to fly up on my arm and take 
rn out of my pocket. 
Miss Darlington said he was a perfect 
mphony in color. From the way she 
d it I know that is something very 
She pointed out the contrast between 
s bright yellow legs and the deep crim- 
n of his eomb and wattles, and said 
way the golden shimmer of his neck 
thers harmonized with the deep pur- 
of his tail plumes would be the 
spair of an artist. “ After all,” said 
ss Darlington, drawing a long breath 


nd putting her head a little to one side, 


\ 





Nature is the one true artist.” 

It is strange how surprised our minister 
is when I repeated it to him the next 
ek; he didn’t seem to have thought of 
‘monizings and contrasts when The 
y Chevalier came around to get some 
rn, until I pointed them out to him. 
hen he looked at me through his glasses, 
d said, “ Wha-at, my little man,—eh ?” 
d when I drew a long breath and said 
it after all Nature was the one true 
tist, he didn’t know what I meant until 
said it again; then he took off his 
Vor. CIV.—No. 623.—87 





Chevalier 
H. PRESTON 
glasses and wiped them, and had anoth 
look, and asked me if I never plaved ball 

Tom, our hired man, was different. 
When I told him my Chevalier was a 
symphony in color, he bit off a big piece 
of tobacco, and said he was a darn fine 
rooster, anyway, and could knock th 
spots off of Taylor’s big Brahma, and if 
he was his he wouldn't let the biggest 
painter in the world touch a brush to 
him. 

And his manners were in keeping with 
his appearance. As father said, he was a 
model of gentlemanly deportment in his 
behavior toward the gentler sex. That 
is how we came to call him The Gay 
Chevalier. Whenever he found a tidbit 
he would ecluck to the hens and set it down 
before them, and then step backwards 
with a courtly air as if it wasn’t worth 
mentioning, like a well-bred gentleman 
giving up a car seat to a lady. Of course 
the hens always snatched, and = never 
waited to sav thank vou, but he didn't 
seem to mind. 

That was last summer, as IT said, and 
I had been told on my eighth birthday, 
when I got him, that before the ninth I'd 
be ashamed to meet him in the barn-yard. 
I couldn’t have believed it. Considering 
that he had lost all his own self-respe: 
I thought I was treating him as he cd 
served when I pretended not to see hin 


but when other people got provoked at h 
doings, I couldn’t help feeling more in 
dignant than if he had stayed as respect 
able as he was when he came to Orechar 
Farm. That, I suppose, is because he is 
mine, for I remember mother saying 


that the more vou are mortified at the be 


havior of your own, the less able vou are 


to stand other people’s comments. 

The trouble began with those two Plym 
outh Rock cockerels. I wish they had 
never been hatched, or that they had been 
made into broilers. Up to the time thes 


and gobble up most of the food, The 


rot big enough to push the hens aside 










































THE GAY 
disposing meant when I 
but didn’t 
ugh I was 


etls what 


1 him: anyway I want 


knew it morti- 


her, the 
as well as to me to have 


to the 


to father 
place laugh when 
if that 


rooster, 


who came 
him and 
ers and bones was a 


sa Ww ask bunch of 


uly he would have stayed out ot 
' but he never did. Whatever was 
n he had to be around, with his 


to see out of 


got 


| cocked on side 


iat wi isn’t closed up, 


one 
| and he 
hard when 


that he’d 


somebody’s legs 


the habit of 


w strangers in the 


running so 
vard 
bring up against 
hen fall 
| he was set on his feet 
laugh, and 
to look 


in a heap, and kick 
Then 
father 
amused 


over 
again. 
to be a 


try 


sure 


was 


ld get red and 


he explained it was a pet of his 
bov’s. 
That was the sort of bird he was when 


arrived. 


Jim 


It is strange I didn’t know I had an 
le Jim until then, but it seems that 

is a great traveller, and had been 

y for years, and came back unex- 

tedly. Mother kissed him and father 
k hands, but they both looked very 

ind not as glad as you’d think; 


| when he was upstairs getting washed, 


talked about him in a low tone as 


he was going to die soon, though to 
he seemed very big and strong. Mo- 


said to remember what he was a few 


and give him this one chance, 


rs ago 


| father said of course he was a Hav- 
nd must have some good in him, 

| that perhaps his experience in sow 
ts out West had given him a taste 


farming, and he might pull through 
ht. 
When uncle came down stairs he 
logized for his rough clothes, and ex- 
ined that his trunk and dress-suit 
had gone astray—ha, ha, ha!—and 


confounded 
father and 


travelling 


Then he 


lway was so 


looked at 


her, and they smiled in a sorrowful 

rt of way, as if they’d like to laugh 
if it wasn’t a solemn oceasion. 

But at tea that evening thev laughed 


told so 
travels, 


der than he did, he 
nny things about his 
ought he was great fun. 
\fter tea he wanted me 


live stock, so 


many 


and I 


show him 


we went around to th 
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vard, and first thing The Gay Chevalier 
came running along in the wind. looking 
like a worn-out feather duster. I tried to 
hurry Unele Jim on, for I expected 


to — awfully, he’s such a laugher: but 


he stood still and lo 
he ecco the poor 


ked quite grave, then 
looked 
what had hap 


fellow up and 


sk d me 
bird. 


tone of 


him all over, and a 
pe ned to that fine 

in the 
me tell 
to understand right 
felt, and didn’t look at 


several whistl 


There was som 
that mad 
IIe seemed 
ashamed | 
me when I stopped 

Then 
me for a sponge and a basin of 
bathed the 
his 
and PAVE 


we sat 


thing his voice 


him the whole story. 
away how 
times to he sent 
water, and 
head and cleaned 
then we put him into a coop 
good feed. After that 
down on the coop and talked, and 
I got a The Cheva- 
lier’s former ‘ance the way Miss 
Darlington Unele 


valier’s 
thers; 
him a 
chance to dk seribe 
appeal 


taught me. Jim sat 


up very straight and gees at me with 
his eves getting bigger and bigger, 


intil 
awe and an d 
ifter all Na 

Then his 
eves got to 
and he wiped 
handkerchief, 
jiggered. He sat for 
his ch n mn 


round as if he 


lone iene 


and said that 


I drew a 
thoughtful, 
ture was the 
cheeks bulged out, 
look like big glass 
face all over with his 


and said he’d—b« 


one true artist. 


and his 


alle ¥ Bo 


thinking with 


looked a 


ong time 


his hands; then hi 


was going to tell me a secret, and said 
“Say, young un, tell us where vou got 
ill that. I won’t tell soul.” 


Of course | 
lington, 


told him about Miss 
and he got quite excit 
know her first name, and the 
he slapped his leg and called out: “ Why, 
that’s little Millie Darlington that I used 

h! THasn’t she got blue 


to go to school with 
red 


wanted to 


eyes, pinky cheeks, 
doll ?—whit 
two braids of 
her back 
the ends?” 
“No, no,” I said; “ it’s b 
I made a twirling 


1: 
lips tl 


blue > ish 4 


eurvy 
dress, with a big 
llow 


] 
tOnL Velow 


down with bows of ribbo mn 


this.” 
1 
hand. 


] 


Uncle ust 


that won- 


Tim laughed, and said she n 
be grown up, then—wasn’t 
derful? And she used to 
Gay Chevalier? Well, we must see if we 
help him back to respectability. 
we better try to put a head 


his heart? T said no 


admire The 


can’t 
Had 


on hi m, 
it might 
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and one day about two weeks after 
m| came back he flapped his wings an 
rowed—so did Unele Jim when I t 
nim. He shook me by the hand and sa 
That bird 1] be a credit to the f 
( Paul 
| er said Unele J was a W 
ful worker, and was worth a1 twe 
( m, and he wags ; ul] oO! 
ec ! Mother eried and kiss« 
ind ed him on the bacl t} ( 
when her arms were ut his ne 
! mu neve ! forge 
] r lh « ( } m an Uy 
Jin ( e, the 1 di 
In , , said ft va vl] 3 
d he et hata tus 
tru u per I ha, ha! 
I didn't y;ilvw led 
He went off vy tellin 
e gs I 1 head 
i ! nl ne t ure t u ( ! 
I shouldn’t expect | 
e had t wa t; ok ¢ 
nd | e! : 4 
e t te 1 |e nit w if 
re Che , tur d ou well 
| thor } i ng lons T é he 
hut up tl pai Evil Commun 
! 1 let The Chevalier out of 
WI nd aw ed developments. He] 
1 abou } usual w just 
nothing | happened; then he serate] 
mi me dead leaves for a grul 
clack the hens when he found 
nd when they came running up he | 
di mong them in his most gra¢ 
manner and stepped back; then he led 
whole flock away to the oat stubbk 
looked 





T¢ eel 
mily 
: 
Some time after that mother got 
letter that made her laugh and ery 
eall out to father that Jim was e1 
to Millie Darlingtor Fat] : 
profound] affected, and cleared |] 
throat, and said he al s knew J 
ould turn out all right, and if he ] 
heen allowed to farm when he was a | 
he might never have gone travelling 
I know what I’m goi1 to send ther 
wedding-present. I haven’t told 
ny ne 
I 1 pair of Plymouth Rock cockerel: 
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1 LILLIA DANA SK NER 
OTHING brings nto closer Lk er ¢ sal vear, Deane, D 
touch with any period of history Franklin, Art Lee, and John Ada 
4 han nh acquaintance Ww the ( ppointe on ssione! ( t t ' 
e life « ts leading men, and a h the French government militar 
r Tal al etters upon the d finance | fifteer ! l 
Cis ¢ he aay | be eve therefor r t l ( thie ( mis Iie was 
pse into the diplomatic « ble ‘ As Joh Adan Y 
‘ n great-grandfather, Frat , in his pietur rT My 
F illustra ed bv « racts trom W arre “ fy lecemibx ii6 Kel ' 
dentia letters from Jol l 1778 he ¢ . 3 nkKii ( 
s, the our minister to France and ed to skulk abou ! bseul 
hel; us to appre ate r P , never adm ed ft he pre ree 
n we perhaps do 1 the diff the King, Que or any branch of 
. diplomacy wl 1 our Ri he royal family, 1 ny he min 
inisters and envoy had t ters ¢ tate, wm privatel ind in ; 
sect and, in trutl ( en under 
| ‘ sen the ette of Joh re i ! est he hou finally be 
‘ l { se OT any other bliged t flee th uuntr Their m 
with ( Kran Dana cor n ended successfully, ho ver, and in 
nded, as I « not i rine anv more februar 1778, the comm one? r} 
racte Ce more vigorously d ed trea f alliane th France, wh ' 
itive of the situation than those f formally recognized our sovereigi nade 
Tal us old patriot pe lence 
It may be said of our dip itie rela But though France 1 nized u 
ns during the Revolution tl they re« d Benjamin Frar n as our a 
( efly conspicuous by their al redited minister, ni ther European 
( Their beginnin had been made cou t hot overtures ! mad 
Mareh, 1776, when Silas Deane ‘ vould receive the e1 y f our ( 
pol a ur commercial and political or A] \ bound by the lav ( 
I in Europe for the purchase of lity To have recognized th . 
mmunition, clothing, and suy ernment of the United States would have 
( of which the revolutionists were been to offend Great Britain, who would ' 
sad wat One little item in his m ive construed su 1 breacl ne 
I 1 f ! neglected, namely, thi itv as an act ¢ 
ney purchase these things with In the summer of 1779 the King of 
t fortunately, owing t | friend| Spair distressed ] the “barbarou 
erosity f individual Spaniards and vl now for f ( beet 
nehmen, he as more successful than 4d tat the American < C1! ind } 
a 1 sonably have been expected, and sé ISI’ nterfering with he mnmerce 
made h grreement with |] Favette his West-Indiat 1 ’ tT ¢ | i 
| ay K ] t< erve l army\ It mediate between Great Britain and i 
er rebelliou ole } n the interests 
OTE | \ ms letters re } p of peace, humanity, nd freedon of com 
1 the kind consent of Mr. Cha Frat merece This offer of S nish 
Adams, Jr 





iation 
to 


} 
nh mea 
ear advisabl { C 


noress 


























R | 
< 
’ 
isu Py} 
t } 
vere ! 
mie | 
nd M 1) 
Cour | 
n 1) 
iM ‘ 
. a 
ad elr ay 
ml 
‘ | 
} 
} | entitle 
\ 1) 
1] 
i 
' 
1 
betw 
] 1) 
1 
Lil 
I \ 


Am il for 
t la v u 
\\ ‘Who, t] 
' \) Ci 
Ku urts 11 
But Ada had been in 
da | I i r th 
nd Dana had 
pe! ice Engla d, 
eel nt na secre mis 
f Boston just pri 
I nd wher ! h | ub 
s thre ugh et 
ire ming hh ¢ lita 
ner Both men 
s I I hee ind 
e Continental Congress 
1 member the 
hu then the chiet 
t the “sf 
lor ling xisted 
nd Dana ymilies 
ntment together up the 
n t ( nel ’ 
Many years later Mr 
Mi Warret 
ns ne tl 
(yl brita 
ich in 1 
t 7 ’ 
y { ? I 
ul } J ‘ ‘ 
t it 
i t \ 5 app { 
I \r ninter 
i : ! n 
1 i! e time 
I 1 | na He ind 
1 b ( Ss 
R 
mediation eventually fell 
| sf hav ny he« 28 
with England, owing to 
r tl British navy, 
I W Indian com 





aris. T) 


sailed from Boston on a French frig 
nd after a perilous voyage, in dang 
th rom the 1 and from the ene: 


landed upon the coast of Spain, 


travelled by slow s through 
ind Paris, 
riv in Mr. 
the polite and grac 
de V 


State for Foreign Affairs, of their me: 


) 
whe re 
Dana’s 


| rance to 
L7S0. 


ious 


re ception 


the Count Secretary 


ergennes, 


ng “the amiable Marquis de la Fayett 
ind Count d’Estaing, whose fleet | 
lately met such severe reverses 

Charleston Harbor, which he was th 


ne to avenge. 

The embassy had been instructed 
Congress to obtain three points: f 
and foremost the recognition of our 
dependence; second! the control of tl 

heries; thirdly, the navigation of 


M All other demands had bee 


SSISSIPpt. 


left to the discretion of the negotiator 
The first question—the recognition 

our independence — proved the stu 
bling-block to all negotiation, for Eng 
land positively refused to treat with 

except as her colonies, and our embas 
as a deputation of her subjects. Nat 
urally no advance was made. In the 
mean while some little friction develop 
ed between Mr. Adams and Dr. Fran 


lin as to the best me thod of meeting t} 


peculiar tacties of the Count de Ver 
gennes, the French Secretary of Stat 
Mr. Adams had entered into a_ sever 


ty 


controversy with Vergennes, whom he 
lieved to be secretly intriguing aga 
the recognition of our independence 
the other powers, and espe cially agall 
ur forming any treaty of commer 


ight hold the s 


France n 


uation in her own hands for her ow 
ends. Dr. Franklin, who was too shrew 
a man to be deceived by Vergennes, but 
who thought we should submit to at 


humiliation rather 


did 


} 
terwards 


than offend Fran 
sustain Mr. Adams. Years at 
Mr. Adams, in vindieating hi 
Ve rgennes, 


hot 


course with writes: 


I had the advice and approbation of Chief 


Justice Dana, then with me as. secretary 
of legation for Peace. to every clause and 
word of the whole correspondence. Mr. Dana 
said that the Count neither wrote like a 
gentleman nor treated me like a gentleman 
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it was indispensably necessary that w When the Duke de la Vauguvon found 
d show him we had some understand I was a man not to be managed ind 
and some feeling. further thought I should sueceed 


in with me in order to give the air of 


listrust of France’s sincerity 1s French influence to measures which Fret 
the diplomatic situation influence never could have accomplished 
we must never lose sight of. Mr. Which he thought would be carried 

; . : opposed it This instance is the stro 


as the Duke is an excellent character an 
man | wish to meet everywhere in the affa 





7 
. ind those ot several ol ur france nd America Il) ist L Purl 
Phe aggressiveness : I * to say that the least appearance of an 
! ( ng her maritime suprem- dependent character in any American 
had f ed Spain, and later ister has been uniformly cause enough to 
var f the protection of have his character attacked Luckily, Dr 
merce with the West Indies, Deane out of the question, every American 
ritime power f northern Eu minister in Europe, except Dr. Franklin 
lefend their commerce by enter ee ee judgment, a conscienc 
: 1780. ee th, fam ne eonk oF = resolution of his ne oe ol conse 1enee 
every minister wht ias been here aris 
n as the “ Armed Neutral has been frowned uno! ae ee ae 
the I ress Catherine of Rus- Dr. Franklin, who has been pliant and sub 
the leading spirit America ssive in evervthineg is been constantly 
ucl rom this development of p to the stars. without doi1 any 
She had sent one of her thing to deserve it 


tesmen, John Jay, t Spain; 


s Dana was appointed minister The machinations of the French min 


ntial t the court of St. Pe iste n Madrid were so far successful 
negotia treaty of cor that though Spain was actually va 
ith Russia; and our minister with England and informally allied 
Holland, Mr. Laurens, having been us, yet Mr. Jay’s best efforts tl 
1 at sea by the British, Mr. weary years were unavailing t ta 


nt to Holland to effect a recognition of our independence, evel 
1 if possible an alliance with the as much as an audience for mself with 
All ur ministers were obliged tne K ng Mia Adams was ( Sin 


] } Pua} ] 1 1 
make their advances t< these rovern- cesstul I Holland, whe re ne had the 
. ’ : , ; : : 
s through the ministers of France Sympathies f a republican people to 


iese courts At a later stage Mr. worl n, and their ancient j 

ms writes to Mr. Dana as follows English maritime supremacy. In Rus 
ind the neutral courts of Europe we 
e hope for, as all their best 


he evsten of policy Frene} is | 
is laring as the day, which perhaps : 
} 1 : nterests ounce m te opser tric 
and the people of America have septs 7 them ¢ erve { 


suspicion of In substance it hag JY the laws of neutrality. The King 
this ssistance afforded is In naval Prus 1 did at one time promise to ac 
in money [fenoug!] to keep is knowledge 1? independence, but after 
bing. and nothing more To wards withdrew this promise, and Mr 


f our enemies and from growing ric] nd Wie Mi ] t Madrid 1 M 
} , , h¢ , r ’ 
prevent us f1 ( Lining Dana s Qe Petersburs vers | s My 
led ‘ , ] 4 “hi Bh = 
( eT t our inde endence by ( eT 7 
ae “< P ; Adan writes, “in the same un] in 
ré n yp ers, and trom acquiring consid ; 
i predicamer Mr. Dar n 
in Europe or any advantage in : : : i 
} ‘ ! ( ress ted > ( ba SO) 
to deprive us of the Grand m Congr dated Dee 18, J 
e Mississippi River, the Western ev ince a 
nds, and t saddle us with the Tories 


end bv a | have learned of The great object of ye j 

o engage her Imperial Maiesty to favor and 

n Spain, and my own in Holland, it is evi support the independence of these United 

nt to me that [the French ambassadors] States, and to lay a foundation for a good 
been governed by the same instructions understanding and friendly intercourse be- 
In Holland I ear speak with knowledge tween the subjects of H. I. M. and the ecit- 


ur negotiations in Russia, of Mr. Jay's 
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i ns f these | ~ to the mutual advantage 
{ } ' ’ 

\ r hat it must 
be a ing and capital point if the United 
Stat ill b illy {mitted as a party 

onventior f the neutral Maritime 

| i maintaining the freedom of 
lf of the advice of our Min- 

\ s nea thre eu nevotla- 

il with Minister f His 


\I t ('hristiar Majesty it the Court of 


. I bur ind t vuugh his mediation 
i! he disposition f the Empress and 
} ! ers 

fy to the kimpress yu ipp obation 

t her measures tor the protection of om- 
! r 1inst the arbitrary violations of 
br sh ¢ rt Impress upon H. I 

M, tl tir f r cause, the nature and 
ib vy ot i ion the impractica 
ity of ir acceding to any treaty of peace 
vith Great Britain on the principles of uti 
You hall represent in 

poi | s ft barbarous manner. in 
he iws of all eivilized 

! . has been conducted by the 
Litt ilties vhich vé ive sul 

ted certain prospect, under 

! ) ing f pelling our ene 
S nad blis ir independen e on 
} } ) <3 seful the 

! 1 n our 
Phe | Empress Cath- 
eri h both G Br n and 
France ( tl time very critical. 
SI e asked to mediate bh 


in powers, 


suc h 


as 
the 1 rnitior f the political existence 
ted St by receiving Mr. 
Dana ull heir minister 
pieniy 1 ‘ strued by 
| ind as ai var, and would 
, hich her heat 
set f ting as mediator Mr 
Dar was there pl ed in the same 
I | C1 Ss evel ther American en- 
Kurope ve Franklin Person 
ly treated with the utmost r 
pect | vility, and had the most 
endl course with Count Ost 
I Ru i Chancellor, but off 
cially he 1 place and could only 
communicate vitl the rovernment 
throug! he friendly offices of the 
French minister, the Marquis de Vérae, 
whose neerity he more than doubted. 
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said for th Kuropean n 
they had little of tl} 
the American revolutioni 


might be 


It must be 
that 

character of 
There 


ide a 


tions 


commercial advantag 


tercourse with the American < 


but they hardly 


onies, took us seriou 
as a nation. Any victories we m 
vain over the British were supposed 


of the 


in the Louvre at 


the 
is a picture 


be due Fret 
There Par 
representing the surrender of Cornwal 


filled 


to stance 


1 
reground of which is 


the fe up 
large, handsome figures of the Brit 
and French generals In one corner 


the background can be deseried an 
gnificant figure representing Gener 


Washington, surrounded by half a d 

That 
idea of our 
Dana’s 


prevailing FE 
Amor 


autogray 


Indians. was the 


ropean revolution. 


Francis papers is an 


letter from Frederick the Great of Pru 
sia to his minister at St. Petersbur; 
Count de Gortz, which the latter court 


Mr. 


apture ot 


ously forwarded to Dana, containi: 


news of the « Cornwallis. TT} 


King writes 

I cannot leave you in ignorance of t} 
great news which the Duke de Lauz 
brought from Paris. the I%th November 
namely, that the French and America 


forces under Generals Rochambeau and 


la | ivette have forced General Cornwa! 


to give himself up as prisoner of war, t 

gether with his whole corps, consisting 

HOOO men Also that Commander de Bar 

of the French fleet, on his way to join Ad 
iral de Grasse, has captured an Englis 

man-of-war, two frigates, and a convoy 


sixty transports According to letters fro 


London, General Clinton had sailed Octobs 
12th with an army of 6000 men, on an En 
lish fleet to relieve Cornwallis, but he w 
be too late, and it now remains to be se 
if he ean get back to New York without 


being taken. and if he can maintain 


the 


his po 

and Ameri 

meeting the fate of Corr 
FREDERK 


sition there against French 


ean forees without 


kings to 


of 


From 
whole credit 
to the 


common people tl! 
. . 
Fren 
interest 


our victories was 
and 


Freneb 


French generals 
and it was 
foster this belief. 


Meanwhile our passionate ery for r 


troops, for 


ognition went up and on, and from not 


more clamorously than from old Jol 


Adams. 


Prav John Adams Francis 


[writes 


to 
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i I t 
| separat 
1 nee 
» \I t re 
Lu 
I 
\ I 
\ 
\I , 
| : 
( 38 
. ( f shall 
I s 
: l 
ta)] ' I 
\ ell 1 
iH 
! | 1 ive 
3 
| 
{ 
( ssa Mk 
mav be { in it 
} ri S f sitti? 
( e ( S ra 
< } 
\\ - ey 
Joun ADAM 
| ( ; , 
‘ Paris September 178 
( Q()steri nl id } med \| 
( 1) e Empress would ve | 
( s minister plenipotent 
$ e signature | | ken pl 
M Dar finding tl ! Russ 
( 
‘ vas ft he neg ed, th ught 
, 
] hed « Irs t nh wee 
St. P. bu mere t 
\ recelT after wl h ‘ 
1 bn thir r hi to do bu 
5 e ceremon king ke 
I I] also had suffered from t 
| te ha ng written 
! ed the permission of Congres 
I ] } 7 
re Russia in the late summer, bh 
nat rm 
ening of the Paris Treaty, 
s ‘ . . 
irned to Boston, and was immediate 
‘ted a delegate to the Continent 


The following ye: 


| ] y = 
rhe only | 
mad Judge of the Supreme Court, a 








Victor 


Neither WI] 


\ Dl¢ 
Kat ae 
( I ug 
= rie { eT 
n child] 
‘ { he I 
} 
hou 
I ~ t 


\ ' ~ 
r I 
ust 

" 

1 \ 
ets f T 
peree ( ! I 

| 1) ? 

S ed his 

" 
} h 7 
( 1 
nNeres p ] 
} | 
So ne S hy 
whi uld 
{ } } 
\ 1s 
had takel erel 


‘ T u unheeded 
vhen he plannir 

~ Ve ‘ hie W ~ 
rt he h d was 

began t business 


texture of engineer 


hn torm of called 


was keenly man, but 
ntonatio1 did; D n 





mu coul 


things to 


Te 
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SHE SPOKE LOW AND HURRIEDLY TO VICTOR 











VICTOR. TS9 


n: despair is easy to me.” Her hus- 
ind’s utter unlikeness of temperament 
:d been his mysterious charm to her. 
\liles was never uncertain of himself; to 
amine was to decide, to decide was to 
Ile expressed himself in violent ac- 


in, joyously. 


y 


He was never conscious 
mental processes ; they were 
knew that 
there was an 


f his own 
ver before he they were at 
rk. At first 


unspeakable 


overpower- 
Paula 
She felt 


attraction to 
this strong and simple soul. 


nly its sineerity at first; she had not 
me to study its springs of being, and to 

that the same magnetic earnestness 
hich convineed others convineed him- 
elf also. His wide receptivity was a de- 


Now, it wearied and 
When his business plans 


to her then. 
( rple xed her. 
egan to dip into a wider orbit, when his 
ireless good-nature passed into anxious 
thought for not only the welfare of his 
but . the 
rkers generally, she was at 
il, and gradually antagonistic. 
By her belief in him. 
Ile was only a dreamer, not a thinker; a 


welfare of 
first eriti- 


working-men, 


degrees she lost 


reamer whose dreams were acts. She 
ed of his vast hopefulness; she tired 
f his plans. Gradually he said less about 
em to her. She knew that she ought to 


sorry; but she knew, also, that she was 
And the latter consciousness 
ve her a sinister chill. She tired not 
nly of her husband, but of the life about 
She the 
lacid, gentler, slower civilization which 
he had left. She was tired, tired beyond 
he power of her nerves to endure, of the 
ish and hurry and vivid hopefulness and 
ierciless struggle of life in the West. She 
egan to plan how she would put Victor 
nto school in a lovely, quiet Massachu- 
etts school town, and she herself would 
ive a house there, near and 
musie and art and her girlhood friends. 
If only, if only Miles would retire! She 
lt a confused and dim but heavy wretch- 
dness, the reverberation in her soul of 
the eruelty of loss and bereavement, of 
the suffocating mystery of pain, of all the 
failure and disappointment of life. Yet 
he was not tangibly unhappy; at times 
he had an uplift of exquisite joy—for 
there was always Victor. He had all his 
father’s charm for her, and he had also 
i child’s appeal of innocence and grace. 
Vou. CIV.—No 623.—89 


1 
eved, 


was homesick for more 


Jostc yn, 


‘ 
He satisfied her sense of beauty and her 
pride as well as her heart. 
the accident. 


Then came 
Should she ever forget thi 
horror of that day, culminating in the 
moment when she overheard the doctor’s 
words to Miles, and knew that her boy 
could never see again’ Miles would hay 

deceived her, would have let her hope, as 
he was letting Victor hope. She did not 
tell that she knew; it seemed to 
her that the last intolerable touch to her 
would 


him 
agony be his clumsy sympathy. 
She knew that deep down in her heart she 
held her husband guilty. Why must he 
always be taking Victor to the shops? 
Why did he not watch him?) Why had h« 
retained that crazy engineer? She con- 
fessed that she was unjust, but she could 
not control that 
Now, however, it was in the background, 


dragging resentment. 
for the keenest sensation she had was fear 
lest Vietor should his 
Victor's question roused her: some- 
must be 


—tear know 
fate. 


how it 


own 


Presently 
Miles would be coming to luncheon. She 
would ask She hated to ask him, 
but she out. While she con- 
sidered, she could hear Miles’s whistle on 
the stairs. 


answered. 


him. 
Saw no way 
It irritated her vaguely, it was 

She knew that he had begun 
whistling to cheer Victor; but lately she 
had suspected that the cheerfulness was 


so cheerful. 


“ Tle is reconstructing 
she thought, “and he is 
getting interested in the new ones.” It 


less of a pretence. 


all his plans,” 


seemed to her heartless, this ready ad- 
justment, this resignation to a 
Her stiffened, her 
eyes veiled themselves in 
the 
Miles’s step had once been an attraction 


horror. 
beautiful dark 
a mist of eold 
echoed 


face 


reserve, as step nearer 
to her, so strong yet so clearly empha- 
hesitation, light 
Now, she feigned that it was 


sized, no shambling or 
and quick. 
the very image and type of the man, and 
wearily recoiled from its assertion. He 
came into the room, a whiff of machinery 
with him, at which 
sensitive nostrils expanded. 


coming his wife’s 

“ Oh, papa,” cried Victor, “ you’ve been 
over the machines!” 

“You are sharp’s a 
Well, ves, I hay 
chines.” 

“ What. Victor’s 
eager: but instantly the animation faded. 
“No, I'd rather not,” he added quickly. 


Victor. 


new 


meat-axe, 


trying some ma- 


papa?” voice was 
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Miles t ‘ | v ul Ile chose ! eareful | 
‘ ild 2 y he would be endangered: he 1 
ceased t | suppose he expected to lose his 

out of iI u see what he did—hurt 


t chol t ( I I ( her elf 1 
| } } ou rew 1 To? } hg ! sucl ] 
I 1 eD nd pamperi them, keeping th 
\ Il wit the open when vou were | ng mone 
be br the ht plat ng u made { ( 


1) 1] | ! on] ! trouble tor ourself 
heecause Pau had more you give them the more you 
Vhey understand the hard master 
Unel s trying to get all he can out of tl 
. ch bette nd they respect while thev hate | 
‘ t but the lib ( pl I I 
ay eee hypocrite 
\ ( ( making merit } doing h 
p ¢ ‘ r 1) ly ceousin Joh use T¢ ive 
Oh. I '’ Vietor men a week’s holiday the countr 
excursions, had eve! | d Té 
\ \ didr they after a while get used 
with his and find all manner of fault with t 
! mmodat ! nd grur | rur 
} | \ ( And did ey ba r up the nice, pre 
‘ 1 he { I CO! nient houses he built for ther 
1) () 1 weren't the willing t pay rent 
house utsid é keen t] 
" ‘ \ r ¢ few rules 
\ ' mi | i a ( the I eedor la 
1) | be prude Mile “Yes, Cou Jol sed t 
( h, P I was ger mea] e; but he doesn’t 1 
) ( t | American \ <ing - ma doe { 
\ he has charity: he wants a / And } 
pre I] keeps c- unreasonable nd overrates his own sl 





necessary to happir and I gu 

\ | ! hrst success 
' ‘ wh: | I’ve t past It none the less disagreeal 
{ Paula murmuret ng her sl 

‘s nately. ders 
“| ( you ean!” “Tt has been intimated that I ; 

ar f V tor; nd he is fond littl vain mvself,” grinned Miles 

| 1) ' You ( ral prot “Only a little?” said Paula—her t 


ler Paula; there’s hard one. Here was meant to be play ful, but the inw: 
Don. v es what he does only out of an chagrin slipped through the lightness 


elf desire to he me} Ile believed a smouldering fire darts out throug] 
he engine : the dev ] that te k the broken board 


ead out of men’s mouths: and though it “Maybe a good deal ”__Miles S] 
the d ng of his heart, he blew it soberly—“ but when a man ceases to 











VICTOR. 


his own 


like 


Paula, my dear 


that rush of confidence in 
rength that floods his 
ny he’s lost his grip. 


veins wine, 
vite, we've got to accept democracy, even 
ugh you and Steven don’t like it.” 
‘I hate it! And these people, these 
atant, pushing creatures that are just 
good in their own opinion as the best; 
ho murder English and have vile man- 
ers, and are odiously poor or more 
could see them 
put into their places with a gatling-gun!” 
“No doubt,” responded Miles, with 


inusual gravity. “I suspected you felt 


liously rich,—I wish I 


that way. But—it changes nothing. We 
ire not going to be less democratic, but 


the 
osed good things of life more generally 
nstead of 
roing to feel his oats more instead of less. 


re; we are going to share sup- 


less, and the working-man is 
We have got to take things as they are, 
ind not knock our heads against a stone 
ill. In the beginning,’only the nobility 
id the privileges and the good time; they 
ssed the job; now, the middle classes 
ive the right of way; they are the ruling 
»wer; the next step will be for the pro- 
tariat 3 
“And the next will be chaos; 


horseback! I shall 


and the 
in on welcome 
mn ‘ 

“It might, if we let 
ng donkeys of socialists get the throttle; 


these thunder- 


hey’d run the engine into a ditch in no 
The 


people who are going to solve the labor 


me; but they won’t get the chance. 


problem, and the infernal puzzles of dis- 
tribution, are not going to be the social- 


the reformers, but simply hard- 
headed business men. I’ve taken to read- 
that’s you 


ro, not to the theorists, if you want to 


ng history: where have to 
ret any light on social experiments. If 
uu are looking, you'll see that you can’t 
keep a reform moving unless you’ve got 
the big spring behind; and the big spring, 
the spring that works every day in the 
I’m not 
ng the force of a moral push, you know; 
that’s big, the biggest kind—for a spurt; 
ut it’s only for a spurt! You can’t keep 
ip a revival all the year round! You ean 
ret a subseription for a poor family, easy ; 


ar, is self-interest. underra- 


but you can’t get those same folks to put 
up a dime a day, and hand it over them- 
Look at the model 
tenements; they only did good when they 


selves, for six months. 


-T! 


began to an never change for 
the better the 


clever people’s while to change; and that’s 


pay. 


We Cc 


until we make it worth 


what can be done. We are going to tak 
socialism into business, get the good, and 
drop the rot.” 

“ Maybe you will be the prophet your 
self, Miles,” said Paula, very softly, sneer- 
ing. Somehow his absorption in such 


She look 


and criticised ey 


plans and hopes when Victor 
ed at his kindling face 


erv line. 
“Teknow I mean to be one of them,” 
said Miles, stoutly. A moment later he 


added: “ Paula, 


amazing and wonderful thing the indus 


just consider what an 


trial system is; how it grows: and how it 
changes, not by one man’s will or a hun 
dred 


men’s; just slowly, almost without 


men’s seeing, and always without their 
fully comprehending. They’re not af 
ter one blooming thing except making 
money; and yet, the crops get harvested, 


and more and more crops get raised, and 
more and more goods are manufactured, 
and there is more to share; and it ts 
shared, too, in spite of all the drivel that 
fellows little corner 


may who see a 


honestly, and talk through their hat, ol 
lie to get votes all that: and 


in spite of the times when the machinery 


say 


in spite of 


gets out of whack, and we have panies 
and hard times and a villanous, heart- 
rending lot of misery—yes, it is shared; 
the lot of those who haven't the wits 
or the chance or the dogged pluck to 
get more than wages, their lot, on the 


whole, is better. It’s almost enough to 


make a fellow believe in God just to see 
how men make these changes and help 
other men, unconsciously. Paula, we are 


going to see an industrial revolution with 


our own eyes; we are seeing it now.” 
“ Maybe,” said Paula, coolly, “but I 
shall be content with seeing it. I don’t 


want you in it.” 

Miles took a turn down the room; half 
way he stopped sharply—not on the 
but on the polished floor, and ground his 
heel into the wax. Paula’s lips parted, 
but she closed them. 

“Paula, I have a chance to get out. 
Benner is willing to buy me They 


wagon-makers’ com- 


rug, 


out. 
are going to have a 
bination.” 

Paula’s 


light <« 


htly and the 


Benner 


flushed, 
“ Ts 


face slig 
he r eves, 


ime into 
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1 he one enough for the men? If it were n 
u men, Victor—” She bit her lip 
l ract It was) he men’s fault said Milk 
the people turning awa * | suppose, if you come 
| 4 t t was mv own negligence I ou 
hey to have let him out of my sight 
| ew Ilush, M * Pau interrupted 
nad rked f { W ved y ( “ Tt 
| ‘ I 1 } ght have happened with any one. I] 
1 ed ead Ilow uld you p | 
ther i | niy me t! } 


edona ] 1 ore 
ere din men wil ir ! vatel 
‘ elple he chance to hit u 


| know you ear Pau d Mile 
( ( Let’s not talk about 
! e¢ She went up to him | ed | 
} have the I uched by a new note in his voice 
! eles her conscience smote her; she had m« 
| I t hie eve! let him know that she held | 
be ndirectly guilty She did not see t 
be va be | face that frowned } | he « 
he he’s Noveinber hill | d the glitterir 
river Mil waited atl ment aitter sli 
I id left the roon Ile watched the w 
pre lent my lu n of her skirt ver the door-s 
> Ile turned eyes which had suddenly gr 
I I | her “at rard 1 WW ird I { \\ | On the otne 
n | the wall as Victor’s little bed; 
' ‘ 


had Deal 








| ( 
Massa 
\ | young mal ( ‘ ‘ 
‘ hi bee! 1 should be, while Victor had keener ¢ 
r three vear than ar ne dreamed; he had not heard 
( et: he'll teach much that was said, but every word about 
be super himself he heard, and he understood 
\ he I’ve Phe patient little face turned to the wa 
thing.” Paula and her husband went out 
I things M luncheon, where Miles 


said 
talked 
usin John’s 


almost n 
ng, and 


susie and Ce 


Paula pleasantly « 


new house 


S] 
vs and I mean t ( issed him when he went away afte 
nstead of Benne S ire luncheon, because he r conscience st 
our men.” mote her 
he men! ried But if vas characterist ce of he r tem 
eve “You eare for perament that her remorse was not for 
Hlaven’t vou 


sacrificed 


her lack of sympathy with her husband, 








t he should have expr ‘ u 
P; ‘ rst in 
she was petulant t was a S 
I ! digi \ ne 1 e which ni 
arded the first duty of el ne 
ent omal 1} \\ Wil tell 
ang n pulses CX] ‘ rt 
PAT > ped her respe nin ( 
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I it a mal l d recited il] the 
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nothing: she did not thinl 
ew eruel: bu he was glad she 
brutal | | 
hile Viet lav with his 1c 
hile ( ented trainee Irse 
( r home At last he knew 
} hig } nial S 
clas ie wa 1 a 
Miss D said Victor 
e d \ r writil dd 
‘ I 
ubber heels, but she walked heavil 
( ung woman. Victor knew 
vhen she was opposite the table with 
medicin “Miss Duneford, what’s 
edicine u give me tor making 
pain le tn pl el 
Yes, Vieto Why ? ay our es 
t ou ne 4 Me +} ( S 3 ( ive 
ept when the p s very bad t lls 
I} l¢ 7” 
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‘ Yes, indeed.” 
But vou’d have to take a great many 


them ?” 
“ Only three or four.” 
“Aren’t there other medicines besides 
phine that help pain ?” 
“ Certainly.” 
I should th 
em instead, and not give 
People might take them, 


nk doctors would give 
such danger 


1s medicines. 


ing round.” 


around; I keep it 


“ But thev don’t lic 


In my syringe.” 


“What’s a syringe ?” 
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p he they wer 

ves of most of the 

( en out in the vards; 

loing their work, and their limp 

her untidy. In one 

! it on the door-step, 

usled head in he r hands. Iler 

poke griel; but Paula looked 

i sturdy urchin swinging 
limb. And Vietor said: 

ire they doing, mamma, in all 

\re boys running about? 

then 
ne about one place. Stop and 


the 


and 


st indish ce seribe d 


little lawn 


the humpy 
| snowball-bushes, the woman 
the p rch, ind the boy in the 


using 

ell’s ¢ Really t was of no 

ce to Paula vhose vas the 

looked at the womatr weeping 
pla n on a second glance 
Vil ng b his nimble bare 

! Ihe ree 

ma’am, Campbell's,” said the 
na she’s feeling bad: the Vv 

r oldest boy this morning.” 


uid Vietor. Paula said no- 
1 Victor wondered was she 
was vors< to he blind tl ih 
uld she have felt worse if lhe 


Simon 


eel pretty bad, I guess,” 


ontinued, with the free- 


only one im 


had a job; it wasn’t much, but 

em all summer. I don’t know 
2s enw.” 

lip curled: it was not the grief 

had almost pitied with a pang 


f recognition and a quick tightening of 

clasp of Vietor’s hand; it was a se If- 
3} r of want, now the poor frail 
young barrier was swept away. The lad 
was well out of it. 

And Victor's heart sank. 

They drove on to the works, Victor only 
nee speaking; that was to say, “ Mam- 
ma. haven't we come to Bridget’s vet?” 

‘[t’s just opposite, ma’am,” explained 


MAGAZINE. 


Simon. “ Ain’t it wonderful how he 
knows !” 

Bridget’s house was newly painted (hb 
of 


wieldin 


one of her boarders who was out wo! 
and not a painter by trade, hence 
altogether 


and not accurat 


There were frost-bitten chrysar 


“a generous 
brush). 
front, and a kitchen-eard: 


themums in 


In the rear, where two men were coverings 
the straw. \ 


third man, who was neatly girt 


strawberry-plants with 
with 
white apron, was peeling oranges on 
front porch, calling questions through t] 
open window. If Bridget’s boarders wi 


out of work at their trades, 


it was pli 
it that they should not be idk 
“She’s a 


she saw to 
Simon grinned. slick 


“When she found all the shop 


shut down, and the 


one, 
said he. 
bovs hadn't 

her 
nor she didn’t let ‘em eat her out of hou 
She jest hire 


were 


work, she didn’t turn ’em out,—not 


or home, not her again. 


‘em herself; went round and got a ra 
of orders for preserves and things, a 
put the men at helping her. TI 


thought it was a joke; but they say sh 
cleared « xpenses and a little over.” 
‘And of 


said Vietor, wistfully. 


she takes good care Don 


7 The best ever was.” 
“Simon, is Don anywhere you ca 


, 
Ss€e ¢ 


‘Yes: his bed’s at the window; I ean 


see his head. 
“Oh, Simon!” 
breath; he 
mamma, please, please let me 
He 
he’s at the window; I want to see Don s 
much !” 


Victor 


trembled with eagerness. 


caught = h 
“Oh 
zo in 


this minute! surely’s well enough 


the familiar phrase which was so sadly 


incorrect; and there was a keener pathos 
Paula could not resist 


in his eager face. 
it; she gave the order to the coachman t 
turn and go to Bridget’s. 

Bridget saw them first; and the color 
was dashed out of her face in a second 


She stood on the threshold, hesitating 
but not for long, for Don’s own ey 
were on the window; and he _ uttered 


rv: “Bridget! Bridget! it’ 
Standish! he’s 


head _ 


a joyous Cc 
Victor 
He lifted 


here ! 
all tha 


coming 


his it was 


now, 


There was a pathos in his using 





) 





{ 


he could lift—from the pillows, gazing 


with sparkling eyes; and the blood cur 


dled about Bridget’s heart. If he wer 


to find out what he had done, if he wer 


> 








“You 
aid Brid 


‘IT wouldn’t 
anything,” 


w | © eX] on which he ha 
had a s erueles t ‘ 
e adored, hi wou } ike 
She eould not prev t] e 
~ ! 1 dreade i. 2 | ded t ne 
| le er re y 4 n tt. } } 
( hie quring ! i ike 
‘ il re ex “ 
e minute ere flyin tie rriage 
( ‘ the en had 
neare ° _ 
vi i T ! 
Q , ; | win 
before ‘ ( u pre 
' ‘ Ta) ’ 
Mi Standisl as alr t e gate 
Mi rN ic ft Cc ( Nn SO Ma 
| d Paul h he h 
‘ Brid ( up at her beau 
gle imy I glance hat 
droppe then her eye ell on 
( le figure ready tu n ts 
u ol le ¢ ( na hey 
He is ve ! is see Mac 
. d Mrs. Standis] 
M: t I take him in? /] od 
( | Vil let m id 
I 
PP ed ! ess t he 
e el ed ; r 
ri WW ‘ ©] | i 
ust you.’ 
Bridget dr i - - 
i I I I 
Paula ule nade i t 
ad m] SAW a ( a As ( 
‘ ng she spoke | ind hurriedly 
V * There one hing I hope 
vo?! le Dor ow ou ( r 
nur LI hi ! ’ ( ! ve 
way It would 1 e hi ( 
eo he doesn’t even | kne 
your eyes. You de mind telling 
I ney were hurt accide! lv. ind vou 
! ke talk about it—that wouldn’t 
e a story, would it? And if he kne 
he knew Ellen had done t, his own 
ne, you see it would make him feel 
ful bad.” 
‘Yes, of course said Victor he 
ught so much of Ellen. I won't tell 
him.” 


kind gentleman,” 
get, gratefully. 
Don feel 


Vict A 


are a young 
make 


returned 


( nue 
Sure iT " ‘ 
{ et ne Ke er ! } 
1) Wi } bu } \ ( 
hal ss I’m viu a mu, 


u 
lar d all about vou.” 
[ hec : d Vietor. § ad Vv 
eve ( ng; I guess they'll never be 
1D His ed. Thu 
na le blu entence what he d 
! 
Oh we ‘ vid TD 
‘ I ] ! ] \ 
eve t ng 


‘a { ri i 
u doing? You u ail 
oho. 3 vt!” deel 1D d 
of the b that had burs m | 
| ‘ wful he | it J 
if you'd a little blind boy, would vou feel 
so bad? Would vou h he died ¢” 


“No, I wouldn't 


sav that. Victor?” 
a s just think You think 
funt things when vou'r I was 


been if 


‘He wouldn’t, then. He'd felt 
l’athers ain’t tl 
me lots of 
their sons blind or deaf or not strong 


lie. And 


times that 


than have them « he knew. 
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‘Yes, he knew,” Victor agreed, “ but 
being blind is so bad. Every day papa 
tells me things blind folks can do, but 


it’s being doctors and singers and play- 
ng on t he plano, it’s never being a 
manufacturer.” 
‘ But ou could be 1 manutacturer, 
u know,” said Don. “ There was a boy 
who wa carpenter, ind a good one, and 


he eouldn’t see at all. Say, Vietor, we 


can 2 n with the machine together; I 
ca can W rk oh es we 
ca 

Victor clinched his hands in an over- 
powering excitement. Then papa would 
know that he was of use. He flung his 
rms about Don and hugged him. At once 


he began excitedly discussing the details 
of the model, and planning, breaking off 
suddenly to erv: “Oh, Don, I didn’t ask 
vou how mu were! Oh, Don, I didn’t say 


That's all right. I know you’re sorry. 
So am I,” said Don, with a sigh. “It’s 
all queer to me, too. But, Victor, I want 


to go on with the machine. Will you 
help me?” 

“Sure, Don,” said Vietor, just as he 
had he 1 tl rie \ 

Chey ped winds, and their faces 
wets acien 


But Bridget, on the other side of the 


1 herself with an expression of 


unutterable relief “The bov’s saved 
hit she eathed. She did not know 
that i cl the boy. 


When Victor saw his father that 


evening he asked him to sit beside him 
and talk Victor’s little bank Was on the 
bed beside him. “ Been counting your 


money?” said Miles, cheerfully. “No, 
papa; I want you to throw something 
into the fire for me—will you?’—and 
please don’t look at it.” 

“Of course not,—no gentleman would,” 


said Miles, solemnly. He took the 
crumpled wad of paper and flung it into 
the fire on the hearth, and turned his head 


” 


away as it burned. “Is it al] burned? 


said Victor. Miles looked ; he saw the 


charred shreds, whieh presently became 
but flakes of ash. He said that it was all 
burned 

“Tt was mv will.” said Vietor—* my 
last will and testermint, you know, like 


the have in books.” Miles shivered; 





his brows met; he looked at Victor with 
a devouring keenness of expression. 

“Miss Duneford,” said he, in a ver 
gentle voice, “ will you kindly go to Mrs 
Standish and tell her I’m coming w 
early this evening, with a friend?” [{ 
listened to the patter of the rubber he: 
through the hall before he turned 
Victor, saying, “ What were you maki: 
wills and testaments for, son ?” 

“T thought I was going to die; and |] 
wanted you to know.” 

“Well, you ain’? going to die. An 
thing but that.” 

“ Would you be sorrv? Now?” 

“ Sorry ?” That same look was 
Miles’s face, but his voice was like 


“ 


woman’s. Look here, son, ’m going 
tell you something, but you must ju 
take it in and not say anything. 
couldn't bear it! I am going to t 
as if you were a man and not a bo 
and you mustn’t say anything. IT 
got and you’ve got to keep sandy. F 
mamma’s sake. See? And you've 
to remember that whatever it may be 
you, it would be infinitely harder for | 
and me if we'd lost vou.” Victor slow] 
nodded his head. He felt for his father 
hand and held it. “ And you must und 
stand I need you. See? I want you 
help me. See?” Victor nodded agai: 
“And you must be a manufacturer, \ 
know Y 

“Now? Just the same?” 

“Of course, now. Precisely the same.” 

Victor lifted the big hand holding h 
so closely and made it stroke his chee! 
There was a little pause; then he said 
“Papa, I got something to say; and yo 
must keep quiet. I know all about my 
eyes—that they won’t get well.” 

Miles looked at his son; he shut h 
teeth, and the muscles of his face twitch 
ed; but he didn’t so much as press th 
little hand in his closer. 

He gathered his boy in his arms and 
held him a second, bewildered and com 
forted to hear a little relieved laugh 
from Victor. “ There’s lots in living li 
sides seeing, papa,” said Victor. And 
Miles puzzled over the laugh, more thar 
once; he did not know that Victor had 
crawled back from the gates of death tha: 
afternoon. He only knew that his bo 
kept him from a horror of loneliness; an 
that they were nearer than ever before. 
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inking of hin 
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sputter Toar 


ly so, and it please: 


ubled life, rather than by him, and he didn’t know why. He 
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ind submissively One does not envy the woman her eair 
S} he choie | bur or burial-place. Shi 


he would rather be 
own on the beach herself, in a hut with 
13 a pot on tl 


: ten ( ras a pot on the fire, and blood enough in her 
d nd we y know when it is cold 
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rubble, cumbered 
heather that hid the footing, 

SWallipy moor, and so we 
n to the cottage of Mrs. Me 
( worridge and kippered het 
ndows that looked across th 

the pier and the cold blu 
th its bewildering gulls. But 
10 doubt that we must go neare? 
ns and se what fashion of 


Were 


I] 
ELGOI 
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rest way on the map seemed t 
an, Slapin, and Strathaird, and 
t shelter to the Cuchullins an 
age called “ Camasunary,” by 
ort of private dak bungalow, 
night put up unless it were al 


n for. It was. “ But ve might 
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ere was little by the way. excey 
iry stone church, whose o1 s 


parishione rs Was a cemetery tu 


Lorne M ‘Kinnons. Porran Was a Te\ 


boats on the weedy beach. and 
enough ambitious of a shilling to 


us over to Strathaird Loch Slap 


tl. 


ne and thatch, some heavy battered 


} \ 


no cozy harbor. The hulls of two wreck 


ed vessels lay against the Strathai | 
shore. There was a vicious swine and 
snap in the waves even on that quiet 


Beyond we found the highway 


and went by the highway, and fox 


on the cliffs over thi sea, lookin 


something ealled “ The Spar Cave,” 


agai, 


it path 


@ for 


seribed as “a thing not to be missed,” 


and therefore IT had doubts abi ut it. 


it grew in interest on inquiry. It w: 


miles awav at the first report, and 


ently heeame three, the n sudd nly a 
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TO TORRAN 

of men “ artificial ” by a sour distinct 

It is as if we were somehow less native 
with a birthright in the earth, than 
other inhabitants. | do not see that tl 


nature-worshipper who needs the cow 
his 


argue to 
Why 


unSse ing 


try tor practice ot devotion 


himself a tine 


shou 
n sensitiveness 
callousness and 
find her ad 
* God mace 
the country and man made the town’ 

the true “ pathetic fallacy ” of the “na 
There is such distinetion 
Man made the town, and the foxes dug 
holes, the river 
nel. bed of 


not argue a 


that 
mirable in a shop window ¢ 


du 


eves cannot 


uralists.” no 
and 
The a river is as natural ; 
a street, and no more so; an oak leaf as 
natural as this written page 
So, and the page will be 


eut its own cha 


, and no mot 


as natural whe 
it is printed. 


That would be a narro 
eult among the crows which ealled th 
political system artificial, and admired 
the habits of hawks as more natural; « 


among orioles which argued against s 


phisticated nest structure, and was bent 
on back to 


going ‘simplicity and =n: 


ture.” 


What has simplicity 


to do wit! 
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I ME G SLIG ‘ 
ld e us to the lee of rocks and the « down, a Ile] popu ! 1 tl 
( ur ponel eh the mists) Cuehullins s 1 | rin 
e, to lister the swell and lull iron conquerors The R 1] 
} nd and the patter f the eold vanished race ne d 1 the Cu 
There were glimpses now and then chullins remain. 
he inner Cuchullins, a fragment of The melancholy of Glen Sligachan d 
reed sky -line, the sudden jab of a not seem to come of “old, unhappy, far 
ack pinnacle through the mist, the off things,” Norse and Gaelie wars, o1 
pel mouth ¢« g ve steaming with invthing so pale as a legend. It was tl 
nist old bitterness that Ss vet new md ! 


We climbed the great ridge, at length, ever, the sense of the unyielding metal 

rock and wet heath that separates f the engimnery that tears down and 
Coruisk from Glen = Sligachan, slowly builds, that allows us to study it and 

ough the fitful rain and driving cloud, fer what we choose, but answers no qui 


and saw Segurr-nan-Gilli: 


in, sharp, black, tions. In the course of incident it come 
and pitiless, the northernmost peak and tacitly and gathers us too into the eru 
sentinel of the Cuchullins. The yellow cible of its processes. If reading qua 
trail could be seen twisting along the ties of ourselves into something not ow 


Hat, empty glen. Seven miles away was selves is a “fallacy.” it is “ pathetic 





white spot, the Shgachan Hotel. enough. It is a fallacy that seen 

I think it must be the dreariest glen in to persist, the seeking and seeing ( 
Scotland. The trail twists in a futile some admission of our point of view, 
manner, and, after all, is mainly bog- some tendency to notice, if not h 
holes and rolling recks. The Red Hills us well, some yielding, perhaps, to humor 


ire on the right, rusty, reddish, of the us. It does not seem to “die among 
color of dried blood, and gashed with worshippers.” which is a concise argu 


sliding bowld rs. Their heads seem beat ment that s« mehow if is ho fallacy 
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Unmanifested Destiny 


BY 


HEN I saw Harvey Doane still 

there in the shadow, my feeling 

was less a transport than a re- 

My prey was trapped, no doubt of 

[he first neolithic 

rapped a great hairy 

lanced about the pit he had digged may 

ive felt as elated; he surely felt no mors 

He was the happier in but 

thing: a few centuries of civilization had 

not denied him the satisfaction of mani- 

festing his emotions. 
Yet as I waited 
realized I had no cause 

ess—for enmity against Doane 
had against a mathematical 

Yet I longed to have myself heralded as 

the assassin of his career! But that was 

Harvey Doane in the shadow. There 

as a eunning old high-priest of polit- 


man who ever 


mammoth and 


one 


for the reporters I 


more perhaps 


than I 


formula. 


cal heresy; there was the chanter of the 
olitieal black which is demagog- 
sm; and there was the man who, unless 
fate gave the lie to logic, would be the 
President. 

As for me, could I with decency ask 
less for myself than that coveted post in 
London? Hope reeled with the thought. 

I was a youngster then; how young in 


mass 


next 


some things I am not pleased to remem- 
ber. I was not too young to know that 
f I could remove Harvey Doane from 
the path, anything the Boss could grant 
was mine for the request. 

And not 


thing ? 


was I to do this impossible 

The reporters were about to come, but 
before their coming I longed to announce 
myself theatrically as the long-sought un 
doer of Doane. The 
ungrateful. 

And there stood Harvey Doane, slunk 
in the shadow. 


30ss had never been 


There may be many to whom Harvey 
Doane is less than a name. 

It was not so then. He had cast him- 
self and his gospel into an apparently 

Vor. CIV.—No. 6233.—91 
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placid republic, and the ripples became 


waves that threatened the stability of 
the enclosing cliffs. He preached not 
alone the brotherhood of man, but his 


We, the circle that stood 
political communion with the 
we noted his approach to the city 
Middle Ages 
the on-coming of a comet. 
tary to the Boss, and I saw that even he 
feared. The good old that 
Machiavelli, so often crushed, so sure to 


joint heirship. 
in close 
Boss _ 
as the men of the watched 
| Was a secre 


Boss, benign 


rise, as indomitable and as silent a work- 
er as a stalagmite, he had slyly said to 
me when he heard that Harvey Doane was 
coming to the city, “ A man makes a fool 
of himself here much than 
where else.” But it was hope speaking, 


easier any- 
as I saw. 

So Harvey Doane 
“rehashed ” his 
his birth in a 
youth on the plains; of 
to fame and 
session of a 


The papers 
They told of 


wagon; of 


came. 
history. 
Conestoga his 
he leaped 
fame leaped to him 
West rn 


how 
in a 


They 


legislature. 


told how he left what was graciously 
termed “public” life and went to the 
hills, where he abode with wild beasts, 


living a hermit’s life, and how a few 
short years ago he had returned, and r 
turned with the gift of tongues. A met 
ry-andrew, we said, hearing the rumors. 
And we laughed when some came back 
and told us that the enemy of the gov- 
ernment, by which was meant the “ma 
chine” that then acted as the motive 


power of the government, was in danger. 
A few years passed and Harvey Doane 
won though he was. And 
now he came East—to the city. 

The details of his conquest ought to be 
well known. That Week of Speeches, as 
we called it, stirred the city 


favor—zany 


as no other 
thing had done in years. The people 

our people—nurtured by us in many a 
campaign, heard him, and fell under his 
sway as a babe is crooned to content on 
Th 


its mother’s breast. party to which 
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eedcer thie \ ( 
S re t 
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ma l 
‘ wa 
viedge 
t f T 
t it 
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Doane was bull 
ive e people 
il aa 
‘ Hl 
I} vith wi 
tor | ( ne 


else It’s 

ur way But 

just hom.” 
Upon my as} 

t wa N 

ana the next 

Atte t was 


Ile was drumn 


said, flusl ng 


; 


Doane 


“i 


ver T 


ing 


‘Tye we've got 
said he, pivoting quickly. 


one tess 








be | ros m “ The leviathan is be drawn out w 
we hac hook ¢ Phe Bos chose to be s 
W) ‘ ul If the hook has the proper bait,” | 
le ugg |e be nswered 
etings, we tell ft * Not women ?¢”’ 
Lachesis, ¢ * Women never did much with a1 
on, was silent. whose obsession is himself,” I said, rat 
Doane, and had er pleased with the saying The B 
ee Doane himself. merely lifted his evebrows. “ The h 
mn mat \ rv by is vanity,” 1 added. 
hen digesting pride. “ No stronger was ever forged,” mu 
Is he had builded less he. “ And what is this wonderful plan ¢ 
And w they in this ‘You shall know it—if it is succes 
uccul t he ful,’ was all I could say. “If it wins, 
ed ’ t a conch? t will rid us of Harvey Doane, I think 
ng and heard Doane But the thought is mine, and the aceon 
vy no more than other plishment must be mine. Then I 
he rich redemptive turn over the results to you, and wit! 
I here wW vole vou to handle them Harvey Doane yw 
there were ideas 1 longer trouble us, at least not in th 


uld city.” 





t racing Ile w 
e. The Boss had sue The Boss waved me away quite kindly, 
I] rganization, a I thought. So I went about the work 
| here, a strain wise- I visited the newspaper offices. At each 
here—a structure that one of the five more prominent offices | 
mary ft l col asked to have a skilled man meet me 
f ng ambitions the Panopticon the next morning at halt 
i vas the roeta- past ten. In return I promised them 
1 he dealt with the political sensation. The five men would 
rs granted, which is be there. So would two others, myselt 
to come IHlarvey and Harvey Doane. 
lifferently; he would [he Panopticon, where, fixed in wax, 
epresented without the may be seen the notables of this and other 


ages, I had not visited for vears, not sinc 
boyhood. It appe aled to the 


the that floating popula- 


ian. But this is doubt- 
early rural 
h Il had to do is not, visitor to city, 


{ the story. One tion which makes the city great, impos- 
was ending his second ing as it does upon the country thos« 
[ met and reproached ideas it is then outgrowing. And it ap 
eader w attended pealed to Harvey Doane, I found from 
every one of them. Deignan, most peculiarly. That hermit 

! diy take the re- who had exchanged his hills for the city 
as a cell had gone every morning to thi 

ta hair thing Panopticon. Why, Deignan did not 


until I had ron there. It 
thought, that a collection 
f waxen of 
tates, and nudes—should excite 
hold thrall. I wandered about 


little trip. the rambling galleries, 


know, nor I 


it down 
, strange, | 


here’s one thing I don’t was 
murderers, 


this man 


images poten- 


and him 
saw the immobil 
Boss. figures of cote mporary tame rigid, pink 
his i Then I knew. I 

I saw Doane himself step into a recess af 
front of a figure which 


sought the 
the edge of 
“We Hl.” 


him.” 


face d, staring enough. 


upon 
aper-cutter. 


ter standing in 


I saw was that of himself! 


HTe’s ours.” I surveyed the scene rapidly. The 


















Doane in wax stood at a table in a fa- 
miliar oratorical attitude. 
callery narrowed and a divergent gallery 
started. The lights hidden and only 
thrown upon the figures made the pas- 
sageway and at the right in the 
dimmest part was a niche. Doane could 
stand in this, be quite obseured, and yet 
see and hear what people said as they 
survey his 


Opposite, the 


dim, 


paused to likeness in 
him there, enmeshed in his 
An hour later I had completed 


wax. 
I saw own 
vanity. 

my plan. 
nothing 
public. 


Deny it as we may, there is 
hivalrous in the American 
Many gods shall he 


laughter-loving, 


have, this complex, 
hero-seeking American, 


but one thing he demands—that his gods 


shall not be ridiculous. A laugh has 
many a time prevented apotheosis. 

And it was time that we in the city 
laughed. We had been too tense, I[ 


So I planned the people a fine 
and what more mirth-mov- 
ing than that? The story should be told. 
It should be a feature of several papers. 
The associations (the would 
see to that) would scatter it 
Then the paragraphist, the 
journalism, would take it up. 
would slay Harvey 
And why ? 


he stood in a recess to hear what people 


thought. 
inticlimax, 


press Bx SS 
broadeast. 
gadfly of 
The 
Doane 


secause 


paragraphist 
with myriad stings. 


aid to his waxen effigy. They should 
laugh, this mirth-hungry people. They 
should laugh, and I—was I too young 
to be an American ambassador ? 

The next morning I was at the Pan- 
pticon entrance before my time. 

Doane was there, early as it was. Tle 


in his niche, and before his eftigy 
rural folk—a man 
The man was talking—a homily 
Doane. | 


wee 
stood some 
family, 
on Harvey 


and his 


wondered what he 


said. Then I caught the white-gray of 
a hand—Doane’s hand—and I saw my 


prey take from his pocket a paper of some 
kind, saw him write on it. A remark of 
flashed through my memory— 
“The man of to-day who would be the 


Doune’s 


man of to-morrow must interpret aright 
his fellow of the street. I am phrasing 
no new theory; I speak what is in the 
heart of every one, whether he has ever 
voiced it or not. 
the people from the people direct, and 
if he speaks what he learns he cannot 


UNMANIFESTED 


Let any man learn of 








DESTINY. 
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This the 


Ss because 


fail to be great. 


people are great. That is why Congress 
is the House of Misrepresentatives 

Was this espionage on his waxen 
image, then— My blood stood still 


Then I walked, biting my 
Who was I to interfere? The 
distaste of the deed grew. It might react. 
But no; trust the American reporter, the 
American paragraphist! 
mine. I had planned 
Even if he did adopt this 
method of hearing what people said of 
him, what then? Should the public 
laugh the less? No! They would laugh, 
and I should get my 

There 


coming 


crystallized. 
lower lip. 


The man’s fat 
this thing. 
remarkablk 


was 


reward. 
Thorpe of the Bulletin 
I pulled myself  to- 
gether for his salutation. Thorpe I had 
known at college. He was smiling. 
“Great place for 
“T came early to 
Good material f 
Good; he hadn’t asked me what he was 
here for. I regained my breath. 
“ Hello!” he said, “there’s the 
Disturber;” and he over to 
Doane. I 
restrain him, but he 
for it, I after him. 
knew. 
Thorpe looked at him with 
“Tle’s the boy that will pull the Boss’s 


was 


toward me. 


an assignation,” he 
look over the 
or specials here.” 


said. 
array. 


Great 
walked the 
figure of tried voicelessly to 
was walking straight 


Why I went I never 


interest. 


whole structure down about our ears,’ 
said Thorpe. 

I felt cooler for some reason. I spok 
to a hidden audience. “ Boys don’t pull 
down structures,” I said; “ Samsons ar 


required for such work.” 

= Well,” said Thorpe, 
look, half hope, half fear, on 
will tell. 
one. I’ve interviewed him, too.’ 

“And do that 
didn’t get a peep behind the mask ?” 

“ No,” said Thorpe, his face 
oval of conviction, “I didn’t. | 
the man’s square e 


there was a 
br ad 


I don’t know, for 


and 
his 
face, “ time 
you mean to say you 
a wide 


think 


“ He’s a poseur.” 
“No” 


said Thorpe, wheeling and put- 


ting a shoulder 


broad hand on my 
Thorpe is an immense structure—* he 
doesn’t pose; not at least in the sense 
you mean. Now I brush up against, at 


one time or another, all the midges whose 
actions will one day be read 
and Doane is different. 


as history, 
Somehow all of 
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ears till I choked. 


A nation will laugh 
laugh will undo you, 
Let him defy } 


Let him dare! 


to smile knowingly, to warn him of doo 
approaching. Was that defiance’ Nx 
it was eourage! His eyes looked int 
mine, looked through mine into some 
thing behind. Into what? Great hea 
vens, what acting! He knew me, kn« 
Thorpe, knew it all! I saw that. But 
there was no defiance. I wished ther 
were. So does every executioner. But 
what was that look ? 

“Come,” I meant my face to say 
“come, Harvey Doane, the game is play 
ed. You are mine. Up n what light 
axes does history revolve; in what 
narrow orbit a man’s reputation!” Then 


I caught his eves again. Hope was dead 
in that whited face; hope was dead i 
the slant of that finely drawn moutl 
But the eyes! More is dead than hope! 


I have always tried to analyze what | 
read there, and I never could. “ Po 
boy,” I seemed to read, “do you kn 
what you are doing? Not to me,” and 
I insist I read it there—* not to me. but 
to yourself, your kind?” 

I suddenly felt as though a hand fron 
behind had grasped my uplifted arn 
when I was about to defile a sanctuary 
That’s all I can make of it even now. 

He saw that I felt it. Hope ean out 
breed the maggot. 

Close behind with thunderous steps 
were men—my reporters. Without know 
ing what I did, I wheeled and walked 
towards them. 

“ Hello!” I said. “Where’s Th rpe ¢ 
He was here a minute ago. And I’m 
sorry to say that the little story I ex 
pected to pull off for you hasn’t mat 
rialized. But Ill have a better one 
one that will use up more space—an it 
terview with the Boss on Harvey Doan 
he’s never said a word vet.” 

“What’s up?” said Thorpe. 

“Tt’s all up,” I said, trying to laugh; 
exploded; in the air.” 

Thorpe’s eyebrows drew together a bit, 
and he shrugged his shoulders. He look 
ed over my head toward the niche, and 
IT thought I saw his eyes grow round a 
moment. But I never asked thhim if he 
knew. Not even later, after that day 
which came so soon when Harvey Doan« 


was killed in a runaway—the day upon 
which the public began to forget all 
about him. 


But I—I never ean forget. 
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EXCAVATION AT THE TEMPLE OF 


MARDUK, THE 





PRINCIPAL GOD OF BABYLON 


The Palace and Temple of 
Nebuchadnezzar’ 


BY 


URING the past three 
|) party of German explorers 
been busy excavating the series of 
mounds that extends from two to five 
miles north of the village of Hillah— 
about forty miles to the south of Bag- 
lad. mounds cover the remains 
of the famous city of Babylon, so famil- 
iar to us all its associations with 
* The illustrations in this article 
reproduced by special permission of 
“ Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft ” 


years a 


has 


These 


from 
are 
the 
(Berlin). 
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Ph.D. 


Nebuchadnezzar, the destroye r of Jerusa- 
lem. While the work of the explorers is 
far from complete,they have already been 
fortunate enough to discover the exact 
site of the great palace begun by Nabo- 
polassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and completed by the latter. This edi- 
fice was famous throughout the ancient 
world. It is this palace to which the 
author of the Book of Daniel refers in 
his story of the mystical handwriting on 
the wall that foretold the downfall of 
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GENERA \ V ) MOUNDS THE SITE »F 
( Y BABY N, AC ) ; TO Dr. R 
th t In it Cyrus, on his con- 
quest t Babvl n in the vear 538 B.C., 
took up | ficial residenee, and the 
san uilding two centuries later wit- 


pat he ic death seene of Alex- 


ander the Great 


Besides th palace the exp] vrers have 
also discovered the exact site of one of 
the most important edifices in the entire 


history of Babylonia, the great temple of 
Marduk, or Bel, the head of the Babylo- 
nian pantheon. Although the beginning 


of this structure goes back to a very an- 


cient period, it was Nebuchadnezzar who 
restored and enlarged it bevond its former 
within the 


n which the temple stood he erect 


proportions, and sacred pre- 
cinct 
ed numerous shrines to various gods and 
who constituted, as it were, the 


A feature of the 


a huge tower eight 


coddesses, 
eourt of the ehief god. 
stories 


precinct was 


in height, formed by a series of stages, 
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a one above the other, with 

i a balustrade running round 
—_ » the tower to the top § It 
| is probably this tower that 

: the biblical writer in Gen 
esis had in mind in nai 


the curious tale 
the dispersion of mankind 
. The that is th 


brought to lig] 
through the pick and spad 


- rating 


city 


being 


™ alte is essentially the creatior 
of Nebuchadnezzar, so th 

, \ the words which the au 
BS thor of Daniel puts int 
Nina : the mouth of the King, 


NAY “Ts not this great Babylo1 
which I have built for tl] 
royal dwelling place, by t] 
might of my power and f 
the glory of my majesty / 
2 (chap. iv., 30), receive 

through the ex 
the 
greater al 


significance 
ecavations of twentiet 
century far 
more realistic than was ev: 
dreamed of. 


yy 


There is a special reaso 


why Babylon is so large] 
the creation of Nebuehad 
nezzar. In the year 65!) 


3c. the town with its gré 
burnt to tl 
Sennacherib, t] 
Assyrian King, 


edifices was 
ground by 
who claime 


sovereignty over Babylon, and whose pa 


tience was exhausted by the rebelliou 
spirit manifested by his subjects in tl 
south. Babylon was the centre of this 
spirit, and Sennacherib hoped to crush 


by the awful example that he gave of hi 
own power. But Assyria with its capital, 
Nineveh, fell in the year 606 B.c., whil 
Babylon rose to new glory under the dyn 
asty founded by Nebuchadnezzar’s father 

The burial of the 
under huge mounds was due primarily to 
neglect. The clay structures of Babylon 
required constant repairs to keep them 
from crumbling, and without such care 
The ruthless 


subsequent 


city 


were doomed to disappear. 


hand of plunder aided the natural 


pro- 
cess of decay, and for almost two mil 
lenniums the palace and temple oi 


Nebuchadnezzar furnished building mate 


rial for the towns that grew up in the 


vicinity, notably Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and 
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Bagdad, while almost all houses of the s which served the various need 
llage of Hillah are constructed of bricks of the Babvlonian court. Unfortunatel, 
ipphed by the mounds. however, as Koldewey’s workmen dug 
Despite, however, this steady spolia- deeper into the mound they found the 
n, which has continued up to the interior of the main building in a hop 

time, huge walls and piers still less state of ruin, so that up to the pri 
eeped out of the mounds, and by means ent the detailed arrangement of tl 
these remains the site of the ancient rooms of the palace has not been ee 
has been identified. The German _ tained. Presumabl; the Assyrian pa 
tv chose as the site for its first work aces were modelled upon those « the 
mound whose name, Kasr (that is, south, and the better preserved editices 
ce”), still preserves the tradition found by Layard and Botta in the city 
e site of Nebuchadnezzar’s oft- of Nineveh about the middle of the last 
residence. The dimensions of this century may serve as a general guid 
ind are about 2100 feet square, and Under the circumstances it is fortunate 
ills and piers rise in parts that numerous fragments of inscriptions 
ght « ut 75 feet. Toward the which contain the name of Nebuchadnez 
f Mareh, 1899, the German ex- zar leave no doubt as to the builder of 
under the leadershiy D the edifice in the Kasr mound. 
\ Koldewey began ( ve ( The most re irkable 1 e1 { 
3 n the va 1 sides f | \ been | ig £ 1 ( 
l mie S reaching { palace area 1S a irge stela f dolerite 
ie building nd be over three feet high, with a picture « he 
! their ¢ rts were ¢1 ed Hittite storm-god sculptured o1 t ( 
iecess. Fy nseriptions of Nebu- companied by ‘ ie best preserved 
eZ r ol ( ay ev) nders 1 d or larg is ell as One { he longest nscript Ol) 
eks of stone found by natives \ n the strange Hittite characters. Hither 
mes whil 
I I azgin gg 
oh the ruins, . ~ o> —< a ——k" « 
k w that his Yds NUE Tee 
( vas su e / 2 “ 
unded by a / oe 
trong wall Kol] 4 
Ce’ discovered SF's: 4 
| vutable traces Pe Sees 
this wall, and SSS og 
T¢ 1] wing its a Coes 
irse obtained . 4 SS 
r view of the i 5 f 
ent of the edi eo) 5 =p Y - 
ee In the centre f < ; 4 
. a 
the mound f 
The palace cov ‘ Re 

‘ed an immense € 
rea, urrounded 7 : 

n all sides by a n a 
vall. Within this ag 

it is now pos- ; 

ble to distin- in < 
uish several dis- % A 
net divisions; 2 4 
r besides the offi-  ( y 

( al residence ot on ss 
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to Hittite monuments have been found 
only in northern Syria and in various 
parts of Asia Minor, where the Hittites 
held sway. The discovery, therefore, of 
such a monument in the city of Babylon 
occasioned no little surprise, and it is a 
reasonable supposition that the stone was 


brought as a trophy to Babylon by some 


conque possibly by Nebuchadnezzar 
himself. The Hittite hieroglyphies still 
constitute a great puzzle, for although a 


number of important points have been 
and 


acter of the 


determined, the general votive char- 


inscriptions recognized, a 
is as yet lacking. Mean- 
addition of fresh material 
represented by the newly found monu- 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace is 


Ssatistactory Key 


while the 
ment from 
value to scholars now engaged in 
the task of 


of yreat 


deciphering the mysterious 


wi nw 

Directly to the east of the palace Kol- 
dewey laid bare one of the most famous 
streets in the ancient city of Babylon, 
and on the construction of which Nebu- 


himself greatly. In 
frequently speaks of 
the 
city past 


chadnezzar prided 
his inseriptions he 
ar vad which he made leading 
temple of Marduk through the 


the palace wall, and thence across the 


from 


Euphrates to Borsippa, a kind of suburb 
to Babylon, though probably older than 
Babylon itself. 


te mpl 


contained a 
sacred to one of the most impor- 


Borsippa 


tant Babvlonian gods, Nebo, who became 
to the Babylonians the symbol of “ wis- 
dom.” To Nebo the origin of all arts 
and sciences was aseribed, and every 


fall 
the god Marduk was carried 
mn procession from his temple on 


New-Year’s day celebrated in the 
of the vear 
in sol 


9 visit to Nebo at Borsippa, and in re- 


turn Nebo accompanied Marduk part of 
the wav back. The custom appears to 
have been an ancient one, dating from a 
period when Nebo was regarded as the 


superior god. But the later Babylonian 
kings, while preserving the ancient cere- 
monial, were anxious to give it the char- 
acter of a homage to Marduk, and hence 
endeavored 
predecessors in the 
he laid out the 
Building on the old foundation, he raised 
the level of the street above the ordinary 
houses of the city, and gave the street 
the Aibur-shabu, 


Nebuchadnezzar 
his 


which 


to outstrip 
with 
street. 


elegance 
sacred 


name which signifies 
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“ May the enemy not prevail.” He 

closed it within two walls, the inner o1 
forming the eastern limit of the palac 
while the outer was separated from tl] 
inner by sixty feet. 
known 


The two walls wer 
Imgur-Bel, meaning “ T] 
merey of Bel,” and Nimitti-Bel, “ Fou 
dation of Bel.” The street between t] 
walls was handsomely paved along its « 


as 


tire route, and the King specifically m« 
tions two kinds of stone that he used { 
the purpose. In confirmation of tl 
statement, Koldewey in laying bare t] 
street for a distance of 1500 feet four 
a large number of fragments of limesto1 
blocks inscribed as follows: 


Nebuchadnezzar the King of Babylon 

Che son of Nabopolassar the King of 
lon 

The street of Babylon for the procession 


the great lord Marduk with paving 
mountain stone 

I built as a highway 

Oh, lord Marduk, grant eternal life! 


In another part of the street Koldew 
noted that the paving-stone consisted 
a reddish-white of char 
acter, and by placing a number of. i: 
scribed fragments together, found in th 


stone voleanie 


section, he obtained an inscription ident 
eal with the above, except that the nam 
of the paving-stone was different. Th 
names of the two kinds of stone tallik 
with those referred to in one of Nebu 
chadnezzar’s inscriptions that had be 


known to scholars for many years, s 
that there was no doubt of the actu 
discovery of the famous procession stre 
of Babylon. With the remains of tl] 


paving, hundreds of fragments of glaz 

colored tiles were found that had evident 
ly formed the decorations of the walls 
and it was not long before it became clea 
that these tiles constituted parts of figur: 

borders of rosettes 
Some of the lions faced the left, othe 

the right, and the conclusion was ther 

fore justified that the decorations had 
been placed on both sides of the street 
In the of months enoug! 
fragments were picked up to reconstruct 
a complete figure of one of the lions, and 
we can now estimate for 


of lions enclosed in 


course some 


ourselves tl 


impression that must have been produc¢ 
by the portrayal on the walls of Aibur 
shabu of these majestic figures, about 
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I answered * Three years ih 
ent a summer at the Pier Since that I 


Itered notion of 1 own con Ho 
I 


value has led me to seclude my 


ll, you see I und you Mrs nd 
smiled so engaging|y that I per hy 
vself the luxury of suspicion. wal 
ehted,” said I, with a bow. ly 
d yvou’re wondering what IT want.” oA” 
I’m only mildly curious.” thos 
u refuse to admit the hypothesis sil 
*ve driven all these dusty miles for said Mrs 
re pleasure of vour society 2?” signer 


ce ar Tsahe hw | 


returned, “nature taste 
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STAR-SONG 


ve been very awkward, but 
1 ed admirably. hi 
“My dear Julia.” she eried, “wl “oy 


tell me you were coming? over the hi: 
\\ ! ht ll three have driven vi | 
Nobod elses invthing Mrs. Morl 
! his remark, but it made 1 (| 
1 emil Come a 
\\ make up our minds until And } | 
he Pier said Julia ets vueried \l \| ‘ 
hg na | nm sorry ve came me hte! rf 
| bec 1Us¢ vou haven't seel oe hie u u \ s 
B I se said he r unt. &s eet] | t ithful s ‘ } 
or re t gorgeous for any ust I Good-by he | 
ist be going, Bobby I’ve some people looked again at the ea sone 


ee before dinner. Possibly Mr. War never looked so blue 


BY ROBERT UNDE! 


HEN sunset 
And the bre: 


Love, find afar von yearning star 





That is my thought of vou. 


And when vour eve doth sean the sky 
Your lonely lattice through, 
Choose any one, from sun to sun 


That is my thought of you. 


And when vou wake at the morning’s break 


To rival rose and dew, 
The star that stavs in the leaping ravs 


That is my thought « ou 
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THAT THINGS LOOKED QUEER 














HEN Thekla and Dan said they 


would not mind being left nm 
for the afternoon the he 

vas sparkling under the n 9 

Not until the light began t ‘ 
1 f remember about the ches ] 

hall, and those other Things which 

re In the h ust rh ngs whicl he 
srown-up people knew nothing about. 

neonsciously they had counted upon 


lh as a Companion. 


counted upon the man who was hid- 
in the clump of serub oaks 
man saw the children’s mother and 
vuunt Alice drive away in the ear- 

, Later he 
ervants saunter down the 
nd he heard the 

to the children: 

‘Don’t leave the 

lamps. We'll be ore dark.” 

4 } 


vere gone except Thekla and 


watched the two maid- 


road together, 
admonitions they called 
place. Don’t light 


back be 


looked toward the house thought- 


Was it a temptation or an opportunity ? 
Ife wanted to start clean. 


he start at all 


But how eould 


unless Here the man 


turned his gaze from the house to his own 


person, and shuddered. 
The children were quite near the clump 
scrub oaks, 


last 


a 


and the sun was just taking 
look over the horizon, when Thekla 


“ Let’s go in and have a game of bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock.” 
Dan’s widened. 
nd shuttlecock 


other 


The _ battledor 


the chest with 


eves 


were in 


games and implements of 
But that was not all. 
n the chest—Beings who began to 
about after dark; and Dan had just been 
that it was better out-of-doors 


than in the house. 


sport. 
There were Beings 
stir 


thinking 


She did 


not say that she had seen something move 


Thekla made no explanation. 


in the clump of serub oaks, and so feared 
there were Things out-of-doors also. She 
did not say that she preferred the com- 
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The Stranger 





par Thing ( v about 
limited | valls, that ungu 
mysterie n a boundless solitud S 
ly smiled shyly, and repeated, 

Oh, do let’s go i1 1 have a 

ittled ind shuttlecock 

And Dan, digging his heel ! 
the earth, ans ed, Vv th s i\ 

“All right. ( e along 

As soon as Thekla entered 
she saw that thing's | ked puec L) 
banged the door to enliven matters 


ang resounded back un 
chambe rs. 

ugh! We’ 
ourselves.” 


Thekla 


m empty 
the whole house to 


For 


answer 


served little smile. Queer taces we 
2TiINnnIng at her trom out the p 
back of the oak settle, and she laid hi 
hat down upon it with an apol ancutaas 


When she turned to enter the ] 
a shadow st re wa\ ind vanished lr} 
whole house seem | to be full I : 
th ng. 
“ We've got the house all to ourselves 


Dan re peat d, insistently. 


the presence of grown-up people that a 
ways confined fun within limits! 

‘ Yes,” said his sister, quietly. 

They were both thinking of the eh 
She was repenting her bold proposition 


to get the battledore and _ shuttlecock 
Thekla was apt to repent 
but 


sitions: 


flashed 


now, as shi hesi ated, there 


into her mind the 


certain picture. It was in a book of f: 

tales, and represented the burning of a 
witch-haunted castle. Thoughts of this 
picture and the chest intermingled, ther 


Her face g 

there was a brave light in her 
“Dan,” : 

chest !” 
“Burn the 
“ Yes. 


fell to a whisper—“ are just the same as 


ran together. 


she cried, 


che st !” 
Those Beings in it ’—her voice 


witches. So fire’s the only way.” 
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| t we n't burn ll oun 
() ( t 1} d! Wi 1] 
leave l I the Be 
\ , } 
O} ] ‘ 
\ ( 0 ‘ 
} ] 
3s tha ot I 
! ‘ p people | id 
nge sounds which issued 
( t ot setting 
} oe} ore oked at 
1 
an ele t at sucn 


) 1 Ip pr ‘ 
it t] hings under a whol 
D tee | the ch 

r tul | eep 
feared en. 
1) ( es ea glanced 
he off nding re his 

| S le yg ed, luminou th 


> ie, Dan fe nstrained to bow 
heart And sometimes it was 
ird manage this without attracting 
But I he ever failed of the 
ervice e must go and perform it 
ce! The Little Statue was inexora- 
la she went shrinkingly tow- 
he chest, w thinking of the Horrid 

Ilead he Sick Doll 





Punch on the lid of a box box 
t “d n her bureau nd re¢ fused o get 
| \ l ust whe he was ot ex- 
tly looking, the face would grin—hor- 
Thekla always put this ‘hing in 

top drawer for the night 


The Sick Doll was hidden away in the 
attie she was an ever-haunting re 
kla had exiled her because a 
roken leg, with only one arm, 
nd with nm scalp made extravagant de 
and her 


fee] ngs. 


mands upon her time 


How lonely it must be in the attic! 
low terrible to be forsaken when sick! 
Thekla’s heart quivered painfully. Sh 

she ought to go up and bring the doll 
vn, and endure again the sight of its 


ities, the bondage of its service. 
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ildren, as tl approached t 


chest, did not breathe the se secret 


thoughts to one but their litth 


1+] 
tightly 


eC ld nngers were interlaced. 


when something stirred under the land 


ng, beside the chest, they stood Sto« 
till. The kla screamed aloud. 


The something emerged and stood w 


In the dusk t appear 


Dan and Thekla were speechless, moti 
less. Their he arts heaved almost to bun 
Ing 


“Don’t be scared, young uns. I wi 
mpneeite” 


Phe 


1] } , oo 


voice was natural 





9 s ] 

It’s kind of cold outsid t 
we on. I just n to get \ 
ed up a bit 

Ile emerged slowly from the d : 
under the landing—a strange figure 
striped clothes, and with shaven he 
But he was a man, evidently, and not a 
Thing. Both children drew a long, shud 
dering sigh of relief. So they were n 
alone, after all! Already the Beings 


other Things, seemed 
Spt 


the chest, and the 
fallen under the 


to have restraining 





of a grown-up presence. 
. I'd like a bite of some thing to eat,” 


the man remarked; and as Thekla’s eyes 


rested upon his haggard face her tendei 
heart promptly melted. How fortunat 
it was he should come just when the; 


all alone! 

Dan also rejoiced because of the man. 
But he wondered greatly at his 
clothes Thekla 
grasped details, and had simply accept d 


were 


queer 
and shorn head. neve! 
these peculiarities as part of an agreeabl 
whole. 

“Tm in an awful hurry,” said the man, 
‘and I don’t bother the 
about my supper. If you'll get it quick, 
I'll be all through before she comes back.” 

Thekla reflected that the man 
know Mary, and felt the bonds of sympa 


} 
COOK 


want to 


must 


thy drawing her closer. 
“T’ll hurry,” she said. 
into the kitchen ?” 


= Will you come 


But the man seemed not to hear. He 
was looking down at his own clothes with 
such that Thekla, 
watching him, grew thoughtful. 

“T don’t like this suit much,” he re- 
marked, “but I other. 


a strange expression 


haven’t got any 








THE 
ir pa has any old things he don’t 


Yes, 


es § 


he has!” broke in Dan, eagerly. 
me old gray ones. I heard 
tell mother she could give them away 
e first tramp that came along.” 

Well, I guess they'll do. But you'll 
Maybe the COOK 


have the mm. 


hurry, sonny. 


} 
iet me 


nodded sympathetically and flew 


Now let’s get supper,” 


the man said 


> slipped her hand promptly into his, 
tchen shi 


went toward the ki 


your clothes ?” 
her little 


Are you afraid of 
hold on 
ly tightened. 


Why should I be?” he 


fingers 


man’s 


que ri d. 


I use you looked at them as if 
ley wer Thinas! 
/ igs! What’s that?’ asked the 


vou afraid,” she answered; 


lded, confidentially: “ There are Be 


that landing—the 
Did you hear 


\o. Maybe they were afraid of 


chest under the 


tu were by. them ¢ 


these 





] 


ia 


them?” Tl 


Linh 


guess I am,” he econ- 


“They won’t let me go where I want 


Thekla’s eyes grew big. “ They must be 
tehed,” she whispered. 

hen one of her ideas flashed upon her. 
t’s burn them up with the chest!” she 

ed. 

‘All right. 


ething to 


You 


eat, 


and get 


we'll 


hurry me 


the n, so have 
e before they come home.” 
While Thekla brought out cold 


ds from the pantry the man stood at 


some 


kitchen window looking down the 
and he had searcely begun eat- 
Dan came the 
At sight of it an odd gleam shone 
the man’s eyes, 

“Tl put it on down cellar,” he 


nd you 


eCway > 


when running with 


said, 
the 
’ - 

ndow, and let me know if you see any- 


two keep watch out of 


dy coming.” 


In an incredibly short time the man 


STRANGER. 


















































back again, looking very differ nt 


the gray suit. He had the striped cloth: 


+} rt a 
the bonhre he fore Cook 


‘Will you come and get the 
then?” asked ' 


Phe kla, excitedly. 


rdded, but went back 


> mah ne 


: 
window and looked down the di 
again. It was getting quite dark. r 
vas no one in sight. 





| And the man obeyed, f 

ng the children to the recess unde 
landing 

T he Be ngs were 1 ng a ea rac 

nside the | pulling 7 ers abot nd ' 
squeaking. Thekla felt the shakit } 
and thought he was afraid 

They can't do invtl ng : 

whispered because you’re grown up.” 

All right, ther said the maz 
goes!” And picking the chest up, le 
marched quickly off with it into th 


and then out through the back 


the clump of serub oaks. 


fire, while the children reseued the thins 


they did not want burned. With the man 


so near they fel quite bold, and they ’ 


noticed that he did not seem to be 


rot behind 


such a hurry after they 
oaks. It 
which it 

road outside the 


When all 


was a secluded spot, and one 


from was easy to slip into th 
place. 

ready the man set the 
chest on top of the pile of brushwood 
and lighted the As the quick flames 


leaped up he started to throw his striped 


was 
fire. 


clothes upon them. 
“Oh, don’t!” eried Thekla, staying his 
“Wait till the chest catches, and { 


then let them burn up with the Beings.” 


arm. 


The man gave one of his swift glances 
about; then smiled, and laid the cloth 
down again. 

“ They’re 
ed to Dan. 

The man heard. 
enough,” he 


bewitched,” Thekla whisper- 
“He told me about them.” 

‘Yes, they are, 
them up 


The 


sure 
said, and taking 
his knees. 


they dared. 


he spread them out over 
childre n drew as near as 
“ Tlow do you know they’re bewitched ?” 
Dan Asked. 
The 


man hesitated. 
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| Phi e ¢ Y | lan | 
I ! he g ng 1n ie | 
é And ( ere fel The 
nd ‘eat longing. I Things 
ehtened everybor ! whole y 
() he might be burned up! 
Suddenly her 1 3 ( pu 
|) I c 1 must be going 1 the 
| e ost ()} please W 30 I Vv « 
| pleaded 
she put ut | etain 
! nd He is gone 
Y ‘ Where are vou?” she cried 
Hush! You'll be l right 1 
1) ned ! some one coming 
‘ | \ His voice sounded a long way off 
pe | t lic c n l tl yas low 
1 I il] But there Then the children heard car! 
nd be os! wheels. Their mother was coming. 


“ Good-by!” ealled Thekla, softly. 
* Good-by!” echoed Dan. 
ht they heard the 1 


air And they thought th 


answer “G 


Flower and Thorn 
E HAWTHORNE 


LUE pInK f blooming trees; 
Cle nd high the robin’s eall; 


I “ane fl ting n the breeze .— 


) [ bi { ning wh, Sweet, I bring thee golden love, 
ng Summer’s passion and delight, 

J I ’ Kinship with the gods above,— 

bring All that’s fair and bright! 


Withered leaf and frozen stream, 


| w \ I 

Du | t Shrouding, softly falling snow,- 

P . 1 sudde rail Bitter end to Summer’s dream,— 
All must go! 


Faded aré the fl rwers, and fled 


at hour. Yet smile and see, 


| Lift thy head,— 
' 








and Cal 
But if vou have 


fibre, and have come 

requisite degree of impecuniosity 

d circumstances and vour experience 
te favor it, v go and live 


ountry. Ye 


country possess 
oul i | inde idenee, ar 


] 
| 
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To a Songster 


BY 


JOHN 


Bb. TABB 


LITTLE bird, I'd be 
A poet like to thee, 


Singing a 


native song 


Brief to the ear, but long 


To Love and 


Memory. 


Editor's Cosy Choir. 


T is a sad eondition of criticism that 
the eritic, when he has striven faith- 
fully to do author, 

may be as little pleased with his censure 

likes it least. His 
reasons for discontent will not always be 
but they will be 
better 


his part by an 


as some reader who 


the same as the reader’s, 


good ret and probably than 


the reader's, 


sons, 
for criticism is always over- 
saving or undersaving the thing it means 
with a fatality which might well incline 
the critic, upon second thought, to the con 
trary of his own opinions. This, at any 
rate, has been the long experience of the 
Easy Chair as a eritie in various guises; 
ind what is one’s experience for if it is 
not to form the background on which one 
may imagine the predicament of another 
The result 
it may be 


as if drawing from the fact? 

the fact at all, 
semblance which is 
than the subject, but in 


navy not be like 
but a 
artist 


nothing 
like the 


that case 


more 


the artist has the consolation of 
knowing that he has paid the subject the 


greatest possible compliment. 


I 
We reading 
Rice Carpenter’s all 


Mr. George 
little life of 
Longfellow with a pleasure which we will 
from 


have been 


too 
not eoneeal our own readers, any 
more than the fact that our pleasure in 
it would could 


have constantly agreed with the author. 


have been greater if we 


We like agreeing with people, not merely 
because it makes us feel they are right, 
but because it trouble; it 
the labor of convincing them they are 


saves saves 


wrong; and we are sorry to find ourselves 
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agreeing with people so seldom: it seems 


to put mankind at a disadvantage. Not 
that we should disagree with Mr. Car 


penter as to his manner of telling the tale 
of the poet’s life. little 
book like a little brook run so limpidly 
along, reflecting the shores in its course, 
the the 
the rocks, 
underneath. It 


Rare ly does a 


overhead into 
the 


portrays ad 


and taking skies 
depths of 
the 


mirably 


water-grasses, 
sands 
the poet in his environment, in 
his time and place, in his companionships 
as he chose them, and as they chose him; 
we could hardly wish it better done. But 
when it comes to the poet’s work, its worth 
and place among other poets’ work, our 
dis 

tinctions begin; and they insist the more 
hundred hence, or a 
thousand, there will still be the same 
ditferences, i 


misgivings, our differences, our 


because a vears 


misgivings, distinctions in 
the varving minds of men according to 
their several wavs of thinking and feeling. 

Speaking roughly, (and yet not rough 
ly, we hope,) Mr. Carpenter’s thinking 
and feeling about the poetry of Longfel- 
low is that it is the poetry of sentiment; 
that it is the of the library and 
not of the street or field; that its pictorial 
effects 
phases rather than the representation of 
actual features; that it 


word is 


poetry 


are compositions of generalized 
is Imageryative 
Mr. 


imaginative; 


(the adventurous ours, not 


Carpenter’s) rather than 
that it is didactic 


smooth and pleasing rather than strong 


rather than artistic, 


and moving; gentle, cultivated, refined, 
rather than bold, native, and robust. All 
this he says or intimates, while recog- 
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present Easy 
I whe 
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ni 4 re por id the pres i | 
| ‘ no proof that the 
‘ ‘ ( | t noe V It is 
‘ Lov ellow’s New 
Key d The Golden 
CLPETI( e adi f the New 
mer e D e Tragedy 
I ie ge| } Neve the less 
ese pieces sever express with the 
ut it! por he sy he 
if Tri nun l eVE The tr tne 
ened mediwval soul, and ‘ ‘ 
nee ( f we d out ( heolowic 
re to rel u bertv and ht 
I] 
| ‘ ot pre iction what 
( emains the mat ot part 
e writes but all of what he 
tes ist as all that he is he, and not 
rrie ! ‘ oments ('riti h ve 
Orie ‘ \ ly Ip} ed that me 
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t ( the pure g would be | 
but it seems to be the law t though 
rt be eparatec from the chaff 
tares, the chaff and the tares endure 
If a man could be kept from 
down anything but poetry whi he w 
verse, then the world would not be litte 
with so much metrical prose; but apy 
ently he never could, and e have 
to take the bad al ne with the good I} 
question with most is what they 
idge him | nd whethe ev shall « 
him for the bac equit hin 
1. Wet they should do ne ‘ 
the one nor the hi The only just 
ve can render is not t forget | Ss poet 
the midst of his prose, and we mu 
make inquiry ot our conscience and ou 
consciousness whether there has beer 
more ot the one or more ot the othe 
This will not be simple, for the two are 


sometimes as 


inextricably mixed in h 
1eS as they 


Mr 
well equipped for the 


are in our own lives. 


Carpenter unusuall 


tor he 


seems to us 


Inquiry, 


has 


shown himself in this little book able 
beyond most other critics to understand 
Longfellow through a sense of his art, 
and has known how to suggest what ma\ 
not be precisely detined, as “ an imper 
sonal artistic product, having a form and 
ndividuality of its own, apparently sey 
arate from the author’s « xperience, thoug! 
created by it.” Yet having so admirably 


ntimated the nature of the thing, Mr. 
Carpenter 1s sometimes, as we think, in 
sensible « t here its effect is apparent, 
especially among the poems of Longf« 


iod. In « ds, 


balance of this scrupulous critie’s mind 


ther wor th 


the side of the eriticism which make 
e poet now suffer rejection because « 
ceptance that came to hin 
lv before his best ( Was done 


The rt of Lone te lk Ww is si 


mething ti 


eclous among our heritages from the 
past not to be valued at its full wort] 
It was the hardly saving grace whicl 


horne owned in the American litera 


Hlawt 


Whatever else it had from othe rs, Tron 
Emerson, from Bryant, from Whittier 
tron Holmes, from Lowell, it had stand 


ure of his time. and it is the art « 
Longfellow which takes from the Amer 
an poetry of his generation the aspect 
of something fragmentary and fugitive, 
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ng and presence and recognition among 


the world literatures from the art of 
nefellow. We had other poets easily 
ve American than he, but he was 


move 


all others the American poet, and 
e was not the less American because he 


ecepted the sole conditions on which 
American poetry could then embody it- 
self. As far as he ever came to critical 


ynsciousness in the matter he acted upon 
declared, 


American 


e belief, which he that we 

uld 
heing in the best sense European; that 
inless we brought to our New World life 
the literature of the Old World, we should 
aright. It 
therefore, that Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s speculations as to what sort of poet 
been if he had 
had been 
obliged in the West, or elsewhere, to enter 


not be really without 


t know or say ourselves 


eems to 


us, 


Longfellow might have 


een differently environed, or 


more hardily into the struggle of life, are 
beside the question. Longfellow was what 


was, and as it is probable that no man 


s idly or unmeaningly born of certain 
parents and not of certain others, 
<0 t seems reasonable to suppose the re 
s some sort of order in a man’s place 


ind time which he can searcely be even 
magined outside of. Longfellow’s place 


vas in Cambridge among apparently 
smooth things, and his life was apparent- 
ly tranquil and even, but these appear- 
the fact that 


in its course all the sorrow 


inces cannot conceal his 
life ineluded 
and all the tragedy that can educate a 
man to sympathy with other human lives. 
Longfellow’s time was that period which 
Mr. ealls but 
which we rather call ethical and 


which 


Carpenter sentimental, 
should 
emotional, and Longfellow cer- 
tainly reflected in the poetry of his early 
iid middle manner. But beneath its sur- 
face aspects his art was instinctively seek- 


These 


were what the meanings of humanity are 


ing the meanings of its aspects. 


in every time, whether the time is opti- 
mistie or pessimistic, ethical or scientific : 
they were very simple meanings, the eter- 
nal the itself 
aright with love and death, with sin and 
The soul 
many other 
office, letters, 
but it is really 


desire of race to orient 


sorrow, with hope and despair. 


Is apparently busy with 


things, with war, money, 


arts, ambitions, interests, 
the mind that is busy with such things; 


the soul, the very man, moves in the round 


ASY 
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elemental and it is 


the affair of 


ot those meanings, 


poetic art to tind them out 


and report them in the language of the 
day. Its task is a process of transla- 
tion out of the old dialects of the past; 
and he who shows himself aptest in the 
new version is the greatest poet of his 
age. Did Tennyson add anything to the 
thinking and feeling of England in his 
day, or did he merely surprise his fellow 
Englishmen with a new gloss of the 


thoughts and feelings which have always 
been in the world, but which the time re 
quired in terms intelligible 


those of the past , Tt Te nnyson expresse d 


more than 
the most of thinking and feeling English 
men to themselves, in the same measure 
Longfellow expressed the like Americans. 

If he was emotional and ethical, it was 
because they His art of that 
period had the color and complexion of 


were so, 


the contemporary mood; but the most in 
fact concerning Longfellow is 


one of the least 


teresting 


recognized, and appears 


to have been scarcely recognized at all 


by Mr. Carpenter. He did not remain 
of any given time. Ile grew from 


his youth to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to his 


firmness 


his age, and art won a 
the 


It responded to the 


greater fineness and with 
passing of the years. 
of 
sponded to the temper of his earlier time. 
It was the itself 
was, and it was saddened with the wisdom 
had been 
faith. I* 


it is dangerous to allege 


temper his later time as it had re- 


senescent as century 
cheered 
is difficult, 
the in 
stance which you summon to your help, 


of science, as once it 
with the wisdom of 


pre ots: 


to prove your case and stand your stead, 
turn upon you and play you false 
But there 


Longfellow’s sonnets which 


may 
when it comes to testifying. 
are some of 
seem to us such trustworthy evidence of 
what we have been saying that we shall 
venture to call them into court, and to ask 
Shall the first 
be, among the three sonnets to three dead 
friends of the 
which his grief has 


certain of them to testify. 


poet, that perfect one in 
a pathos as of some 


eaught and fixed in antique 


bronze—shall it be that 


lament 


unsurpassable 


sonnet to the memory of Agassiz? 
I stand again on the familiar shore 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteouslv calling and lamenting thee, 
{nd waiting restless at thy cottage door, 
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completeness « 





ceptance of the human case within the 


trict bound of human experience Wi 
doubt if there is anything more simpk 
or direct in the language. The note struc 
is the dominant of all Longfellow’s lat 
song, in which the wisdom of the n 
humbled him to the universal condition 
and the imperative sincerity of his natu 
torbade him to feign the hope and fa 
he no longer felt. The form is to ¢ 
thinking faultless, but we are aware 

all our saying so cannot make it so 1 
others, and that any insistence to such 
effect would be unworthy of the art 


; 
Sei 


Ii] 
Ihe beauty of such art and the truth 
f it in these later poems, and especii 
n the sonnets, are traits wh ch become 
more apparent to the reader’s later vear 
when impartial chance decimates tl 


rank in which he stands, and leaves hi 


safe only till the next round at best 
Thev who fall become the closer friend 
to those who remain untouched, anc 
‘everything is dearer since it dies,” ¢ 
memories of such as have lived and |: 
bored within touch of us take the tin; 


of a personal grief, and we know too lat 


how much they were to us who ean t 


t 

nothing more. 
since the last of these papers was 
written two very ditferent men whose loss 
leaves our literature the poorer have 


died, though perhaps each had done h 
best for letters before he died. Claren« 
King. indeed. belonged rather to scienc 
if that is distinguishable in a_ tin: 
scrutiny from literature, and for mai 
vears he had done nothing in the sort 
n which everything he did was done 
so brilliantly. He was said always t 
have a novel in hand, which would be th 
great American novel we all desire if h 
finished it, but there was no need of thi 
belief to keep him in mind as a literar 
man with those who knew how to value 
terary excellence His early sketches « 
* Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevad: 

remain his contribution to the study « 
national lite, which he keenlw felt in it 
frontier quality, and put before his read 
with a vivid and une rring touch He wi 
equipped with the sunniest humor, the 
quickest poetic sympathy, with instin 


tive knowledge of men and wide a 


quaintanece with the world, for a true 
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n « the ch ter that charmed 
nd that charmed his readers after 
but he turned aside and gave t 

the talent that had « vineed itselt 
much in psychology. He was no more 
err probably, than Curtis was in 
voting his fineness to politics, or Mr. 
in ignoring his esthetic gifts for 
tecrait; mistakes as t their highest 
ng are not predicable ot such men, 
d Clarence King was probably better 
ucted as to his than any of us whe 


He did 
little after those early sketches that it 
11 he 


tv in the sort where he had once 


1e deprivation to literature. 


had almost a passion tor 


but this passion, it existed, 
ed whenever he put pen to paper 
e slight study of the Don Quixote 


he 
ver re printed, keeps in our memory 
that a 


intry which printed 11 


a magazine 
it me 
impression 


e spacious master- 


any dimension makes; and doubt- 


fragment of the novel he was 
d to have begun could be given to 


the world we should have full confirma- 

of his early promise. As it is, his 

cannot be ignored by the historian 

ur literature, and his name is secure 

f the remembrance which he seemed to 

are tor s little, which he sometimes 
emed whimsically to deprecate. 

IV 
l Say that Horace KE. s« udder died at 


e moment most fortunate for his future, 
en no chance could impair the effect of 
best and highest endeavor, is 30 easy 
one shrinks from saying it. But 
hing else would duly represent the 
He had given the world, as it were 

the hour of leaving it, a book which 
vned his life’s ambition in literature 


achievement, and united 
name with one of the 
tory. We already spoken of his 
ography of Lowell in this place, and we 
not But 


11 
memoradble 


greatest in our 


have 
recur to it. we cannot do 
than cite its finest qualities in proof 
the the 


rn) 
yTIs« 


and 
to 


ra lence, intelligence, 


| the work of a life given to literature 
th a sort of glad eagerness, and a love 

nalloyed by any sordid motive A cer 
nh gayety of heart carried him buoy 
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antly through ireer which w one of 
frequent struggle against heavy od 

well as of constant fidelit to | a 
The gifts of invention were not Ss, an 
contronted with life on ( I ( 
imagination, he tailed to see it accu 
rate ly ; but as a eritic of books, and 
men in books, at that remove from real 


in which the student often realizes then 


best, he had few equals among us. bh 
this quality all the best traits of h 
talent evinced themselves. He had the 
clear vision of what an author intends, 
and the conscience to recognize his in 
tention; he had a humor which played 
over the scheme and lighted it with a 
friendly sympathy; or, when this was not 
possible, let it show itself for what it was 
unlit by those baleful gleams that also 


scorch; he had the wide acquaintances 
with literature and the scholarly equip 
ment for which mere insight, however 
subtle and profound, cannot substitute 
itself. What he attempted of more syn 
thetic temper was done with scrupulous 
truthfulness and inextinguishable zest, 
and with that interest in the matter 
which alone makes it interesting again 
He might be right or he might be wrong 
in a criticism; you could agree or you 


might disagree with him in an affair of 


taste; but 


you must always own that he 
was saying what he believed and what he 
telt. He belonged by birth and training 
to that New England school of which so 
few survive to witness the glories of the 


shall tind 


associated with the 


past, and on whatever level he 


for himself he will be 


men of Cambridge, the chief of whom he 


has studied in his chief work. If it were 


tor the present w riter to spe ak vet a 


more personally, and to lament in his 
death one of the friends whose loss mm 
fortuity of earth can compensate; to in 
dulge a retrospect of vears through which 


their begin I] th 


inings ran parallel; to ree 


serious moods that broke into laughter, 
and from laughter rose again to serious 
moods; to remember differences without 
enmities it would be fee] again the 
influences of stars I ng set, and in the 


question of the future begun for the vai 


ished comrade in letters to realize 
How far the unknown transcends the what 
we know 
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RITERS who have offered ar- 
ticles that have been declined 
often wonder why this or that 

contribution which they see in the Mag- 
azine has been preferred to their own. 
The editor has before him a letter from 
a writer who is vexed by this problem, 


and who asks for its solution. 


Hi 


help Ith 


encloses two printed articles which 


he had unsuccessfully offered to all the 
best American magazines, and which 
were finally published in a_ respectable 


little 
a slender satisfaction to a legitimate 
Ilis 


with the magazines, 


weekly paper, vielding him profit 


and 
oceasioned by 


aspiration, surprise, 


his failure seemed to 


him justified by the high estimate put 
upon these articles by a man of consid- 
erable literary reputation to whom they 


were shown, and who deemed them wor- 
thy of publication in the very periodi- 
cals trom which they were excluded. 


The gentleman who participated in this 


iuthor’s wonder was not himself an edi- 
tor Though not, as we think, justified 
un his opinion, he might very well have 


been, notwithstanding — the unfavorable 
For, 
ire frequently advised in the polite edi- 


\ ith 


editorial decisions. as contributors 


torial seripts returned their “un 
offerings, an article is not ne- 
for 
might lie bevond the proper scope of the 


might be of 


ava lable 


cessarily declined want of merit; it 


magazine; it undue length: 


it might be too acutely timely for a 


monthly publication; it might be very 


good and yet lack novelty in theme and 


treatment; or it might cover ground oc- 
cupied by contributio1 
lished, accepted, or 


As a 


is already pub- 
arranged for. 
fact, this 


matter of author’s 


articles did, in a general way, cover 
ground occupied by contributions that 
have appeared in this Magazine during 
a twelvemonth. But, apart from this 


consid ration, we think they should have 


been declined for publication in any first- 


class magazine, for two reasons. They 
were nature-studies, in the first place, 
containing seientifie statements, and the 


recognition 


author had no such general 





as a scientific authority as would ear 
the But, grant 
this conviction, these studies would hay 


conviction to reader. 
missed a lodgement in this Magazine lx 
the 
were made up of observations that wou 


cause, mm second place, while thi 


be interesting to a special class of reader 


they had no organization with referen 

to any central idea or dominant sug 
gestion that would give them eith« 
unity of effect or a general appeal 


the interest of thoughtful readers. 


[I 
It is this last-mentioned consideratio: 
that led to th 
particular case—a case in which the ar 


has the editor to advert 


thor might have much to say for himse] 
and in which, indeed, the editor’s judg 
merit of the cor 
tributions may have been at fault. T! 
that, how 
theme of a 


ment as to the literary 


principle, nevertheless, holds 
the 
essay or the motif of a story may be, ar 


ever happily chosen 
however interesting in itself may be t] 
mere substance or material entering into 
the composition (the facts in the articl 
the incidents in the story, the impres 
sions in the poem), the organization 

the material is a determining factor. I 
that the 


mastery and distinction as he may hav 


this it is author shows su 


Pre-eminent in this, even if he deals wit! 
scientific facts and observations, he wil 
be given a chance to gain for himself au 
thority, though at the start he lacks it, 
and much more than this, since it is ni 
the facts he that 
portant, but mainly his use of them, h 
imaginative them, or 
the Hinton, his 
spiritual leading through and from then 
We deals with th 
things of science; but, in fact, there ar 
far-reaching 
gestiveness, no other things of such im 
to our thought 
concerning questions of the greatest mo 


merely uses are in 
co-ordination of 


as in ease of James 


say even if he 


no other things of so sug 


ginative use in relation 

ment and interest. 
In all things the 

ultimate; whatever 


is alien. We 


interest is 
eutside of this 
willing to leay 


human 
lies 


are not 
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e other animatis sunply their proper 


but take pleasure in seeing 


tions, 
m clothed upon with human attributes. 
seems like 
We 


thing of nature that is not 


e otf our fiction in this line 
to primitive tolk-lore 


uman significanes 


For a general appeal to magazine-read 


he contributor, not only of nature- 
udies, but of any kind oft literature, 
ll, give his material human 
terest and meaning. It is true that 
have brought nature into such in 
acy with our human moods that we 
ce pleasure even in such of her aspects 
seem detached from us, though when 
regard landscapes like those painted 
Chureh and Inness, our tirst impulse, 
ter the sensation of surprise, is to find 
e familiarity, so that the natural 
nder may blend with the human, and 
h find expression in terms of the 
Often the best landscape-painters 
ot human associations, so that the 
feeling of the beholder is one of 
liarity, though this impression is 
bably stronger when it follows that 
is if evitablvy does toll Ww, 
sina wholly strange sceene or situa 
we are haunted as by some memory 
ng us therewith in the vague past. 
writer, unlike the painter, uses the 
of human speech, and his de 
ptions of nature can never be wholly 
oid of human association, which in 
ed he usually seeks to re-enforce, often 
ng t a dramatic expression. 


T 
1] 
1 nice question how tar 


t 
he 


in his use of 


writer 


hetion should ro natural 


! \ The ancient story-writers, one 
uld think, would have been compelled 
make much of out-door life, and there 
of nature, in their work, especially 
Greek, for whom interiors had so 
tle meaning—less, indeed, in the days 
Pericles than im the heroic age as 
rtrayed by Homer. But we tind that 
ture was dealt with by these writers 
the s mplest terms, even where 
e life went on out-of-doors. There was 
elaborate picture. But also there were 
laborate stories. 
he intimate love of nature seems t 
vith human culture, and what we 


through culture, the stages of which may 
be discerned if we compare, as to the use 
ot natural scenery, Lewis Morris with 
Dante, and then Dante with Homer. We 
mention poets because in ancient litera 
ture there was so little imaginative tic 
tion outside of poetry, save as we find it 
n the lk-lore which the poets used. 


Modern novelists differ widely in the « 


gree of their affection for nature as shown 
in their work. Som like Dr John 
son, wh thought one green tield like 
every other, and would rather go to 
Cheapside and see men—only incident 
ally and from necessity introduce the 
landseape while a few go to the other 
extreme, teeling like Brvant “ not that I 
love man less, but nature more.” and tind 
ing in the animate world around them. 
and even in the elements, not merely the 
environment or setting of their stories, 
but their very color, atmosphere, and to 
a great extent their texture, feeling. and 
actior The appeal of such fiction is 
limited to those readers who can appre 
elate this mtimate interpretation of 1 
ture Richard Jefferies was a master 
in this kind of fiction, having, however, a 
detect ot his excellence which Is appar 
ent when we sider his delineation of 
human character. To those who hav 
loved nature much we forgive much even 
of excess in the expression of their ruling 
passion. But no indulgence should be 
shown to that too common vice of nove 
ists the introduction of tedious and im 
pertinent descriptions of natural scenery 
and effects. The fact that these are well 
done is no sufficient justification 
Equally objectionable is the introdue 
tion of material of anv kind that is m Ly 
directly or obliquely. pertinent to. the 


t 


writer's purpose n a story, to his view 


in a 


In an essay, to | Impression poen 
IV 
A writer’s method should be deter 
mined by his feeling In imaginative 
writing the material itself—the stuff of 


the dream takes its substance from 
feeling, which is something quite distinet 
from a faney or a eaprice; which is 
something other than what is commonly 
ealled sentiment, since it is not static, 
but dyn: ‘ peratiy creatively, com 
! ne ‘ thie embodiment It is not 
wholly of the moment, but resurgence, 
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so that it is linked with past moments in 

the continuity of an experience, a culture. 
the mere material of the embodi 


Thus 


t 


ment is furnished from the .writer’s past 
observations and impressions. Memory 
is the mother of all the Muses. But this 
material is transfused and transformed 


by thr creative 
We ar 
the me, 


Imagination 
the 
the 


he re 
the 


considering just not 


but the 


method way 


theme takes but the subject, the main 
motif, enfolds the initiative feeling that 
compels the embodiment. In the essay 
there is simply a disclosure of the impli- 


eations. In the story there is permitted 
greater complexity, proportionate to the 
the 
developed—a 
| 


deed, 


with 


scope of construction; character is 
charact rs, in- 
built 


engage 


variety of 
world is 
that 
woman in it; and 
of effect 
the dominant note, so that nothing irrele- 


about whom a up 
the 


there 


manifold interests 


men and while 


must be unity with reference to 
enters, vet the creator of this world 
has the full freedom of it. 

Wi 
possibilities of the appeal thus made at 


vant 


shall have a fine example of the 


onee to intellect and sensibility in the 
new world Mrs. Humphry Ward will 
create for us in her “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” to begin in our next num- 
ber, and which will notably illustrate the 
distinction between sentiment and the 


creative feeling in an artist’s work. 


such a work—as In 
the seems 
in the beholder rather than in the 
creation itself, which appears to simply 


In the perusal of 
our regard of feeling 


to be 


nature 


move on to its own ends in a procession 
of lights and shadows, with ascents and 


eadences, and intervales between. In this 
kind of fiction even the moments of pas- 
sion are only indicated in the situations 

the feeling of them is in the reader. 


In this particular case the writer’s equip- 
ment by observation, experience, and cul- 
ture enables her to avail of a rich argosy 
of spoils with such skill and charm as to 
afford the highest intellectual 
tion. Lady Rose’s daughter is 
tral figure of the 
the dramatic development relates to her. 
In her plane of life like 
Trilby, with a distinet variation, in the 


satisfae- 
the cen- 
story ; 


>; every point in 


social she is 


MONTIILY 
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and 
reader. 


degree of interest fascination shi 

the And about hx 
move the finely portrayed personages that 
distinguish the Eng 
land’s social aristocracy. 


awakens in 


stateliest order of 


Vv 
Such an example of effective artist 
procedure lifts the standard in this field 
and should stimulate’ o 

younger writers. 
The inquiry—why oth 
offerings were preferred to his own—wit 


of work, 
contributor’s 


which we set out, is only one of mai 
such. Here is one now before us from 
poet, who sends a copy of a poem print: 
but declined for use in th 
Magazine, and asks us to compare it wit! 


elsewhere 


a poem which we have recently pul 
lished, thus challenging a justification ( 
our preference for the latter. We hay 
made the comparison, and find that wh 
the thought in the rejected poem is 

good if better the one a 


the theme being quite the san 


not than in 
cepted 
in both—the preference was given to t] 
one which had the more nearly perfe: 
poetic form. 

In connection with this subject o 
poetic form the editor has an inquiry o 
his own to make: Why does almost ever 
contributor of verse adopt the form o 
the sonnet? It is the ideal 
contemplative poetry. We use the word 
contemplative purposely as distinguished 


form fo 


from meditative, since the term etymo 
logically suggests not only concentration 


but completeness of scope within § set 


limits. The sonnet form is the most 
difficult in its requirements, for not onl) 
must the thought have completenes 


within the set limits, as of a circle, but 
also, as in a circle, its movement 
have reflexion, the inevitable return 
The complexity of the rhyme seems t 
operate as a challenge to the bold ventur 
and 


too many writers of verse, having 
successfully wrestled with this difficulty, 
are proud of the accomplishment, thoug! 
the result is in no other 


factory. Excepting the 


respect satis 


really 


grea! 


sonnet from our consideration, the lyri 
is to be preferred, and gives satisfaction 
to a larger number of readers. 
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tobacc on sale, had not for twenty vears served He 
vered his tomahawk, it served to weaken = d 


he 
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US] vhat was the proper length of But two vears! Whe il] denv its amnp' 
1 courtship was a matter of dispute <u ency Certah not Ji Ie sley 
Parker's Corners Mrs. Carstairs I am sure He is not Vall in 
held that one vear was not too short on ti contrary h vas modest on 
ne for a man to ascertain his true soft-spoken patient in a ler of ons 
s Mrs Penrose on th eontrary quences i man not to be hurried: but wit! 
expressed the view that a man who 1 one, his mind made up. that nothing could 
nt now what he wanted to do in swerve Pall, possibly ungain] 1s Jit 
ree months wouldn't never know.” and not s is make an. over - favorabl 
vi be observed that both authorities first pressior rather a man that vou 
red the woman in the case his may must learn to kne Though he did not 
taken us a compliment to her, in that need to give Martha Rus two vears in 
certainly must know her own mind long hich to leay o know hn especially as 
bore ny man ol if may mean that of he knew } pretty Vi evel betore t hie 
se she is always ready for marriage, formal courtship begat Vj himself would 
lh seems less complimentary never have contended that two vears el 
But hether one held to the radical view necessary He had iited the tw vears 
Mrs. Penrose, or to the conservative doc out of a delicate. if unsuspected, sense of the 
ne of Mrs. Carstairs, it was necessary proper proportion of things Marriage 
eclare Jim Be irdsley guilty He had a weighty matter it must needs have the 
n industriously “paying attention” to careful consideration due to it 
rtha Rusk for two years. “ Time enough When Jim Beardsley came out of his 
1 wooden man to wake up,” Mrs. Pen house and turned down the road toward that 


s wont to announce; though, as the of the object of his protracted attention, he 
v wooden man in the neighborhood, a saw the young April on 


on ve! his ett 
ient aborigine who silently called atten shoulder He was not a man given to super- 

to the fact that Archibald Bent, the stition, but the ne moon hath ever an 
rber nd veterinary surgeon, also kept evil aspect to the best of us when thus ob 


quickened his pace slightly and 
rew a long, resolute breath At tl 
lady’s figure in the minds of the thought moment Martha Rusk, 


‘ siltnie 


coming in from clos 


Ing the chicken-coop and idjusting one or 
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YO KNOW I'M NO 

refractory fowls on. the proper roost 

nee observe the moon over her right 

houlder so mysteriously does the goddess 

Chance istribute her favors ‘I guess Jim 
is « ! to-night she said to herself 

In the kitchen Martha met her sister Har 


riet, an impa body, a true disciple of the 
hasty Mrs. Penrose 

Is Ji oming up this evening isked 
Harriet, abruptly 

* He might inswered Martha, guardedly 

It set t ! vent on Harriet 
thoughtfully timing the remark straight at 
the bottom of a suspended dish-pan, “ that 
Jim has beet ming here tor quite some 
time—dquite s 

Yes Ss; quite some issented Mat 
tha 

Some folks I know continued Harriet 
still addressing the shining but unrespon 
SIN uuntenance of the pan ‘some folks 
wi encourage him a_ little help him 
ilor seeing’s he been coming quite some 
time 

Some folks would.” returned Martha, 
vith a touch of decision in her voice They 
vi Others ain’t in such a hurry 

When he comes to-night persisted Hat 
riet, turning around from the unsocial pan 
“why don’t you offer him some of that pun 
kin pie you 1 e to-day.” 

] ilwavs gets something when he’s 





COOK SAID MARTHA 

But it’s generally my cooking, and lh 
knows it,” said Harriet, in the encouraging 
manner so often observed in the younge) 


sister “You know how it is with a mar 

always thinking “bout his eating. He’l 
be proposing to me, first thing you know 
Good land! I don’t want him. You giv 


him that punkin pie to-night, and tell hin 


vou made it. 

I don’t need to be ashamed of that pi 
said Martha, with slight warmth 

“Of course you don't It’s a good pie 
You used my recipe it never fails.” 

Martha passed into the front room. Be 


fore following, Harriet stopped in the pantry 
ind rearranged some of the dishes upon the 
shelves 

Cooking was not 
rather in the 


Martha’s forte. She shone 


Her butter 


dairy Was some 
thing to challenge attention. Her preserves 
too, were of good report; and when, in the 
spring, she turned her hand to that emol 


lient, soft soap, it was with the touch of an 
expert But as a cook 
cessful. One cannot excel 
Admirable Crichton is 
vester-year Still, she 
pronounced her a “ good, fair, 
What more would you? 
more every-days than Sundays or 
days. Pity the man can dine on 
red-letter days alone 
The capri moon 


she was le ss 
all 
the 


cook ; 


suc 
the 
snows of 
her 


on sides; 
with 
could mo 
ther 


day 


eve ry 

There 

holi 
the 


cook.” 
are 
who 
still scattering 


1Ous was 
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her doubtful attentions when Jim knocked 


the Rusk door He found Martha await 
¢ him in the sitting-room The rest of 
family, including the helpful Harriet, 
in convenient eclipse rhe conversation 

e young people in the sitting-room for 
time partook of the general rather than 
the particular Then the girl suggested 
mething to eat Jim was agreeable He 
st had supper, but, after the manner of 

I he Was ready for more * Feed the 
saVvs the French lady Alas, these 


netrating and plain-spoken French ladies! 
You don’t often get a taste of one of my 
* said Martha, coming out of the 
tting an inviting-looking pum] 
*You know I’m n 


nal a 
pl before him 
I’ve got of ‘em 
Martha 


most people, more eagel 


I've a liked what 


yvavs 


Jim, earnestly, whereat 


like 
at she did indifferently than 


¢ being 


and Jim ex 


the 


retired to her chair, 
triangle of 
it to a plate 
Martha, is 
cheerful 
paused at the 


Martha closely 


generous trom 


ple 


you know, my favor 


Punkin, 
F tone, : 


pie he went on Ina is he 
fork and began. He 


looked at 


up a 


st mouthful and 


She sat gazing at the fire in an attempt at 
lifference to the praise she felt confident 
is coming. His look brought him nothing 

He returned to the pie. But at the second 


I 


harder than before The 


actions. Per 


| 
looked 


ithful he 


virl still sat unconscious of his 


plexitv knit his brow, an appearance of pain 


sted on his face Time after time he look 

ind returned reluctantly to the pie. He 
is making slow progress with it 

Seems to me, Jim.” Martha said at last, 
ithout turning her head, “that you're 
eeping mighty quiet. If my pie has that 
effect on you I think [ won't give you any 

l’'m—lI’m enjoying it,” said Jim, in a 

her odd tone * T—I never talk much 

en I’m eating.” 

You like it, then, do you?” 

‘Didn't I say I was enjoying it return 

Jim, almost impatiently. Then he added, 
quickly: “ Of course I like it. I always said 
ou eould cook, | I don’t see why you 
say you can’t.” 

‘Oh, just because I can’t No: Uma poor 
ook Harriet is the cook of the family, 
ifter mothe But if you like that, have 
nother piece.” 

All right.” said Jim, with set features 
He cut another slender wedge and contin 
ied eating with dogged determination. But 


vhen it was about half finished he put down 
last fierce, nervous 
* That’s first-rate pie,” he 
firmly, “but really [ can’t eat any 
You know I had supper just before 
I started.” He rose and took a seat nearer 
the 


} 
clos 


with 
the jaws. 


is fork 


ing of 


one 


said. 


more 


girl. 

\s has been said, Jim was a man not to 
be swerved from his determination. He had 
come with a fixed resolution, he would carry 
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Nerv 


“JIM SHE CALLED 


it out; the pale martyrs had not more stead 
fastness of pur pose 
An hour later Jim 


stood at the front 


gate *Tt’s over with.” he murmured and 
here I am Tarnation! have L waited two 
vears to find out what I wanted and then 
made a mistake? But that pie! Why 
didn’t she say no!” He rested one hand 


on the gate-post, and fumbled weakly 


latch. 
Suddenly the door opened behind him, and 
Martha was silhouetted against the light 


for the 


* Jim, Jim,” she called, “ come back here!” 
He quickly retraced his steps * Jim,” she 
said, when he came up close * Jim—oh 
that pie! Why didn’t you tell m« I made 
an awful mistake. They were mixed up, 
somehow, in the pantry That was an April 
fool pie which we made last week to fool 
the bovs. It had—oh, I don’t know what it 
didn’t have in it—glue, and sawdust, and 

oh, Jim!” 

Still another hour later Jim Beardsley 
walked briskly down the road The scoun 
drelly young moon was gone, but there 
was enough light from the winking stars to 


show on his fage a look of ineffable joy. 














THE COOTS-PLUNKI | LLG RATION n 1 ! ! } pended on th 


s shocked it the 
} \ S ‘ ndscapes ind ttle pieces 
\ é ‘ lishe 1 es He ft 
. 1 ! ol in al 1 ocratie part f 
‘ ! 1 1 ‘ ! pruarinie i ’ Salmon CoOlolT l 
= " Karly tl next morning t 
| 
( t t ti van eked ! front of t! 
‘ ! ( Tunkett flat In ie time the if 
the f orses prancing haught 
\ \ ( | t S ‘ rt = if nscious of their responsibility i 
t n sitting up straight ith their arms 
| ’ . 1 take folded There mi leat observed Mh) 
t tler ( ts-Plunkett. “I rather think we = sha 
( t! not make a bad first appearance.” 
hye t 1 ! Later in the lav the Coots - Plunketts 
Cor ’ their own departure They droppe 
1} hie train on station before their 
. tl ! 7 took 1 cab hosing if wit 
, ed t te ’ ‘ sme care bestowed upon th van 
se il iris ! bribing the drive to remove t 
‘ v ft ! ers from his lamps their laudab'e cde 
I me this because sire beir of course, to impress the nei! 
. a het . e cottages bors with the idea that they were arriving 
, . the s es and d ‘ n t r familv earriage The roads were 
S ‘ } Only vour best mu \ spring had come slowly up that 
. } ers whitewashed uN When still a mile from their destina- 


<new iol hey came suddenly upon the ewsthetic 
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n engulf n the mire of the road Phe 
eels sunk to the hubs, and the four 
ng horses ided by a neighboring 
s teal had succeeded only in pull 
{ pole out of the vehicle The su 
men at oo il ut W¢ ikly Most 
i » had been jetsamed, and stood 
in the road \ tlock of cows were 
ing it, apparently with the idea that 
id discovered a second-hand furni 
3 e, and ting as if they might pun 
f prices were right One calf vith 
‘ nee of youth, was picking a quar 
nother calf which he had disco, 
ror of a folding-bed 

( s-Plunketts were irritated Mi 
] ‘ pon the men to do 
’ } covered the ground 
1 ! ! ime there Was no 
t t y do Night was com 
! } lf had already put the stran 
t by a fierce forward rush, and was 
cel \ ‘ ing the corner ot a 
! There was but one course open 

( s-Plunketts 
\ hev arrived at their new 
} first lone f their belonging 
t ers won rhis vehiel Wis 
nd | !, and the horses carried their 
3 ejected manner, suggesting half 
| igvriculturist stood up on. the 
turned in at the driveway and 
loud and toreetul as he olted 
the itewashed stones Mi 
lunke ed behind, clinging to 
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the end of a rope whi helped to hold the 
place while Mrs 


load in Coots-Plunkett 
brought up in the rear with a 


tiny in etel 
ing, and a glass rolling pin in her arm 
The Coots-Plunketts were in the country 


at last, ready to break into the exclusive 
local society 
STUART PATTERSON 


\ GENTLE HINT 


Ir | were you, and you were | 
Mamma 

allowed the crust of pic 
Mamma 

And sugar, too. And.if high-spy 

You liked to play, or kites to fly 

I’d like them, or at least I'd try 

And lessons should be by and by 

I’m sure you 


You'd be 


wouldn't ever ery 
lf | were you and you were |, 
Mamma 


lf you were | and I were 
Mamma 

I’d ask you what you wished to do 
Mamma 

And if your game was not quite throug! 

When bed-time came 

I'd let you . 

Nice toys I'd give you, bright and new 


you, 


indeed it’s true 

wait Each day a few 

I think you'd think it pleasant, too, 

If vou were I, and I were you 
Mamma 


CAROLINE MCCORMACK, 











THE WOLF AT 


How the Animal-painter made 





THE DOOR 


use of an unwelcome Guest 
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futhor of “The Sea-Serpent as Vv iil 
s re i and 1 Edition of that table Work 
CONTENT A SONG OF SUNSHINE 
l n SEI ser pussy-wl lows s¢ tinpering 
All along the road - side, coming ul 
town 
a All the little leaves on the trees a peepil 
out to see 
Snowdrops coming uy instead of dow! 
; | 
s Dear, dear! dandelions, datfodillies 
\\ Crocuses a-crowding all about 
Hurrah! hyacinths a-hurrying 
i How the sunshine brings the tlowers out 
V1 
‘ A Hat now. listen! what a pretty chatterin 
: tongues 1 he sti ; 
I All along the sidewalks what a jolly rout 
: , All the little feet in the town go pitter 
the bur ip! pattering 
in gainst he 1 How the sunshine brings the babies out! 
) ‘ ‘ frae anither’s pi ALICE REID. 
\\ — —— 
| 
\ ~ inn ( | 
‘ 
| 
\\ < ns afl ee] | 
} 
\\ " ‘ d-eg OSE 
ne t t 
‘) 1 The =t 
Ni« ; 
( ARLES McILVAINE 
PERFECTION 
| 2 @ f impor 7 little Clara 
t ! promote to i publi school 
I ears of tessons it hel grand 
I was mu enhanced when the 
tor ‘ at wri en examination 
{ ed thtully the twenty pages in 
1M ne-t overed in the review and 
' ; - oe" sa the de- 
l I seell tha l Vas graded boo 
The tt it onee wrote to her father | E 
ti ne = ~ <8 ) a t! 
. Dear | : * Mrs. SARDINE. “/low in the world are we going 
i ] i not miss a singie P Pt 
v in 
| \ nnation I ar now put Mr. SARDINE. “4 suppose lili have lo get a can 


ipener.”” 
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A GIRL’S IDEA OF A SECRET 


if z 7 vk 7 uld tell 
Others, I have such a lovely secret I woutd t I 
rHE HARNESSED CYCLONE a fifty - foot well, in the middle of a shee] 
pasture. If it had had two legs no dou 
|! was during the portion of his career it could have scrambled out, but it couldn't 
when he lived in the valley of the South make it with one Couldn't do anything 
Fork of the Big Sunflower River that Henry except revolve. And it did do that. J never 
Plymshaw, the inventor, made his most nota- saw a cyclone revolve like that one Mad, 
ble invention This invention had to do apparently, because it had missed Plymshaw { 
with evelones. ind me, and got caught So it just buzzed 
One afternoon Inventor Plymshaw saw a around like a top. Nothing in the world 
splendid specimen of a funnel cyclone 


com to stop it. 


ing over the prairie, and he ealled to me Most men—mere men of action—would 


and said we would go out and study it, sine have been satisfied at getting away, and not 
it was evident that it was going to one having to revolve with the houses and lots 
side The instant the cyclone sighted us but not Plymshaw No: he got to thinking 
it came straight in our direction. We and what was the result Put a belt around 
weren't prepared for this exactly, so all the stem of that cyclone just at the top of 
we could do was to run We were just 


the well, set up a dynamo, strung wire, and 


on the point of giving up, when a most ran all the machinery and electric lights in 


extraordinary thing happened. Curious that part of the country Regular Niagara 
thing. Sort of natural, too. That cy for power Going vet Nothing to stop it 
clone stepped down a fifty-foot well. And you see. Wonderful what a thing mind is! 
there it was. Only one leg, and that down H \ MARR 


























Motl Goos 
A Boston Mother oose 
| I | I'TTLI Miss Mulfe 
4s 4 Said mm he tuff 
\ Eating some Bx 
\ I As a spider ca t 
‘ I | him I 
i j \ i) isiders the end, 
I M.S 
6 = . 
lreasure Trove 
) / T LEE 
| ’ nt > { . three for 25 
| ! ' \ first is In 
| ! ‘ bout as if I ere a thief 
l} ! Vs to mv untold reli 
| ! there vas not re n tor doubt 
\ ! | stuff | picked a treasure 1 
\\ { | ed the tome and pondered what to 
, ‘ ' ! ! nv impulse ur ed me ti 
| ! nt be ul caught he might not see mv coin — 
\ t t bool vas bought police in chase might join 
\ ty} I s ld be haled unto a dungeon cell, 
\ not be gl \ iiled with such a tale to tell 
| | ht t ver way under such circumstance 
Must be ep 1 nm ar pat and boldly take mv chance 
“aie : P mors : 5 n, at random from the pile 
I era into t book in’s n, a-trembling all the while 
| ‘ jnarter on the board These three from yonder rack,” 
ly ‘ but eth ht I roared), and quickly turned my back! 
Want ‘ rapped t shopman said; but 1 had passed the door 
\r the « et | mad | Ss} d, aglow at every pore 
And 1 nm my ionor shelf” the find ~* stands, richly bound; 
And none shall know, beside myself, at what stall it was found 
| wssiblv, some future day, among ‘your choice for ten, 
Another find may hidden lay,—and I shall want that then! 











